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ADVERTISEMENTS are to be sent to ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 
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“EXTRACT 
RO} sie 8 Ae 


(" MunrgereneD Bt a CAUTION.—Furchasers must insist cn having 
: P i the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract. For flavour and 
clearness prcncunced by all competent authorities 
to be the best. 
Invaluable in Cases ot Debility and Weak Digestion. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with facsimile of Baron Liebig’s Signa- 
ture, in blue ink, across Label. 














And Perfection and Economy in Cookery, 
BY USING THE 


Patent Treasure Cooking Range. 


UNSURPASSED FOR 
DURABILITY, MAY BE PLACED ANYWHERE. 


The only Prize was awarded to the Patentee after 
nearly 1.000 tests of a variety of Ranges for best 
Smoke Preventing and Coal Burning, by the Smoke 
Abatement Exhibition Ladies’ Committee, South 
Kensington.—Vide “Times,” July 18th and 19th, 1882, 


Illustrated Price Book Post Free. 
T. J. CONSTANTINE, 61, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Established A Quarter of a Century. 
N.B.—THE CHEAPEST COaL MOST SUITABLE. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA, 


- 100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
China Dinner, Dessert, Tea, and Breakfast Services. 
Glass Dinner and Dessert £ervices, Chandeliers and Wall Lights, 
Lamps, Lustres, Vases, Flower Stands, Table Decorations, 
China, Glass, and Parian Ornaments of all kinds. 
Sole Agents for the Venice and Murano Glass Company. 
MANUFACTORY—BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


LOKDON-—-SHOWROOMS, 100 (oLp NUMBER 45) OXFORD STREET, W. 



































Parr CLXV., New Srries.—Septemper, 1882. 

















GOLD _ PARIS, 1878. Guaranteed perfectly pure Cocoa only, 
N C the superfluous oil extracted. 
** If proper’ Pion mag mee tee Bo py nee more 
holesotne pr etn Brera =) 
Ww. “Yu 8 
7 oz Saat twas 6 i.» Sl 
« Pure Cocoa, from which ,2 Portion of its oily 
aguladaliatenaneeieh ro rig 
for Dublin 


FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. S, FRY & SONS, BRISTOL and LONDON. 








NOTICE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE VOLUME, JULY to DECEMBER, 1881, with the INDEX, 
PRICE 10s, 6d. 


Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d., post free. 


JOHN FRANCIS, 20, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





May be had at all the Railway Bookstalls. 


BRADSHAW’S 
ILLUSTRATED 


HANDBOOK FOR TOURISTS 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


IN FOUR SECTIONS (1s. each), or complete in cloth case, 5s. 6d.; each Section forming a complete 
HANDBOOK, with Steel-Engraved Illustrations, and Maps oF THE METROPOLIS, THE ENVIRONS OF 
Lonpon, and Plans of the Cities of L1verPpooL, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, SHEFFIELD, Hutz, EDINBURGH, 
Gtascow, Dustin, &c.; Tourists Maps of the Iste or WiGHT, IsLE oF MAN, and CHANNEL ISLANDS, NortTH 
WALEs, the ENGLISH LakeE District, THE Lakes oF Scornanp, &c., and complete Map of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

SECTION I.—Contains a Descriptive Guide through London and Its Environs, the Crystal 
Palace, Windsor, Hampton Court, &c., the following Railways, their Branches and Connections :—The 
South Eastern; London, Chatham, and Dover; London, Brighton, and South Coast; London and South 
Western, the Isle of Wight and’ Channel Islands; Bristol and Exeter; North Devon; South Devon, 
Cornwall and West Cornwall. 

SECTION II.—Contains Tours in North and South Wales, and the Great Western, Great 
Eastern, Great Northern, Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, North Western, South Staffordshire, 
Shropshire, and Chester "Railways, &e. 

SECTION III.—Contains Tours in the English Lakes, the Manufacturing Districts of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, the following Railways :—London and North Western; Lancashire and Yorkshire; 
North Stafford; Midland; North Eastern. 

SECTION IV.—Contains Tours in the Lakes of Killarney, Donegal and the Western Highlands; 
the Great Southern and Western; Midland Great Western; Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford; Dublin and 
Drogheda; Belfast and Northern Counties; Irish North Western; Ulster Railways; also Tours in the 
Scottish Lake District; Ayr (the Land of Burns) and the Western Highlands; Staffa and Iona; with a 
description of the Caledonian, North British, Glasgow and South Western Railways. 


London: W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Manchester: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., Albert Square. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD 


S 
a 
a ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


EFENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS, 


H For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). 


m Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 1%d. and 28. gd. (great saving), with 


a Sull Directions. 
B 


FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 


Sent post free for 13 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W. 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for @ free copy. 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONOHBITIS. 


FENNINGS' 
LUNG HEALERS, 


THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 

Sold in Boxes, at 1s. 134d. and 2s. od., with 
directions. Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct 
ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W. 

ize Boxes, stam; t fr 

enn eaee Eee ais qanthy Tike cadena.” 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY'S DOCTOR. 
Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FENNINGS, 
West Cowes, I. W. 


DIE! 


: 
: 
: 





GOWLAND’S LOTION, 


A botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying 

the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic 

Dryness, and Discolourations. Itallays heat and irritability 
of the skin, and produces a 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and 
clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity 
to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the 
complexion that no other known preparation has accom- 
plished, and is recommended in preference to any other by 
the Medical Profession, EstaniisHep 120 YEaRs. 


Sold by all Chemists, price 2s, 94. and 4s. 6d, per Bottle. 





BEAUTIFUL TEE TH,FRAGRANT 
BREATH HEALTHY GUMS._USE 


rp Be | FE NTA 


& BROWNS 4 


A PERFECT BENTIFRICE. EXOD veaRs 


OF ALL PERFUMERS.1IS.6°. &25 6° 








[FOUR GOLD MEDALS] 


BORWICKS 
IN iTe 
POWDER 


FOR PASTRY, PUDDINGS ,TEA-CAKES 
“AND WHOLESOME BREAD. 
BORWICK’S CUSTARD POWDER 
Most agreeable to eat with yy Pies, and Stewed 


Fruits. Sold by all Grocers and Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. 
Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins. 


A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 





























THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the | 
Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMAOH, and | 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A! 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering | 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in | 
Complaints incidental to Females, 


SAUCERS 


BEST. 
6° & IS Sold Everywhere | 
MANUFACTORY, 








“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE- LIFE.” 


CLARKE'S 


WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 
Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 
DRUG OOMPANY, LINOOLN. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


4 ig excruciating pain of Gont and Rheumatism —— 
relieved and cured in a few ore 7 that cele! 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIO PILLS, 
They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


- excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complain‘ 
Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removin 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression 0: 

pirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 

ples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 

bloom to the complexion. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 134d. and 2s, 9d, per box. 
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POSITIVE 








GOVERNMENT SECURITY 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


















HEAD OFFICE: 
34, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 


Manager & Actuary: 


A, G. MACKENZIE, 


F.F.A., ALA, 


THOSE 
ABOUT TO ASSURE 
ARE REQUESTED TO 
EXAMINE THE SYSTEM OF 


THE POSITIVE, WHICH 
IS UNLIKE ANY OTHER, 
AND IS UNEQUALLED FOR 


SIMPLICITY, SECURITY, AND LIBERALITY. 


Send for Prospectus and Valuation Report, 1882. 
34, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





















THE REVISED EDITIONS OF 


BRADSHAW’S 
ILLUSTRATED 


CONTINENTAL HANDBOOKS 


FOR. THE PRESENT SEASON.. a 
BELGIUM AND THE RHINE, including Ten Days in nn with ms mae &e. 5 0 
FRANCE, with Maps, Plans, &c. ... 5 0 
GERMANY, North and South, with Maps, Plans, ke. 5 0 
ITALY, North and South, with Maps, Plans, &c. 4 6 
SPAIN, by Dr. Cuarnoor, F. 5. A., with Maps, Plans, &e. 7 © 
SWITZERLAND, with Maps, Plans, &e. 2 6 
THE TYROL, or Notes for Travellers in the Tyrol and ‘Vorarlberg, with Illustrations, Maps, &c. 8 6 
NORMANDY AND THE CHANNEL ISLANDS _.... 1 6 
BRITTANY, with a complete Itinerary and Guide to all the objects of Interest, with Maps, Cloth 3 6 
BRADSHAW’S COMPLETE GUIDE through PARIS and its Environs, with Map and 
numerous Steel Engravings .. Cloth 2 6 
Ditto ditto in Paper Cover, without Illustrations ... 5 ae 
BRADSHAW’ CONTINENTAL PHRASE sna convenient for the pocket. Bound in 
Cloth ... i «- each 1 0 
"BRADSHAW’s Anglo. French. “BRapsHaw’s Anglo- Italian. 
BraDsHaw’s Anglo-German. BrapDsuaw’s Anglo-Spanish. 


LONDON: W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
MANCHESTER: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., ALBERT SQUARE. 


PASSPORT AGENCY OFFICE. 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Regulations gratis for obtaining Foreign Office Passports. 

British subjects will save trouble and expense by obtaining their passports through the 
above Agency. No ee attendance necessary. 

Cost of Passport, 2s.; Visas, Various, according to Consulate Charges. 

Fee obtaining Passport, Is. 6d. ; Visas, 1s. each. 

Pack’s Pyrenees, Kellar’s, Leuthold’s, and Ziegler'’s Maps. Mayr’s Map of the Tyrol. Harper & Appleton’s Handbook 
to Europe and the East. O’Shea's Spain and Portugal. 

The latest Editions of Murray’s and Baedeker’s Guides. Experienced Couriers engaged on 
Application. Feayens Cases from 1s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





THE MAYFAIR LIBRARY. 


Post Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per volume. 


The New Republic. By W. H. Mattock. 

New Paul and Virginia. By W. H. MALLOCK. 

The True History of Joshua Davidson. By 
E. Lynn LINTON. 

Old Stories Re-told. By Watrer THornBury. 

Thoreau : His Life and Aims. By H. A. Pacer. 

By Stream and Sea, By Witt1am Senior. 

Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by Henry S. Leicn. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fiv-Bec. 

Puniana. Dy the Hon. Huen Row rey. 

More Puniana, By.the Hon. Hucu Row ey. 

Puck on Pegasus. By 'H. CHonmonpEtey- 
PENNELL. 

The Speeches of Charles}Dickens. 

Muses of Mayfair. Edited by H. C. Pennett. 

Gastronomy as a Fine Art, By Barictar- 
SAVARIN. 

The Philosophy of Handwriting. By Don 
FELIx DE SALAMANCA. 

Curiosities of Criticism. By H. J. Jenninas. 

Liter: Frivolities, Fancies, Follies and 
Frolics, By Witt1am T. Dosson. 

Pencil and Palette. By Roszrr Kempr. 

Latter-day Lyrics, Ed. W. Davenport Apams. 


Carols of Cockayne. By Henry S. Lerten. 
Original Plays. By W. S. Gitserr. First Series. 





Containing :—The Wicked World—Pygmalion 
and Galatea —Charity—The Princess — The 
Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays. By W. S. Giteerr. Second 
Series. Containing :—Broken Hearts—En- 
gaged—Sweethearts—Dan’l Druce—Gretchen 
—Tom Cobb—H. M. S. Pinafore—Pirates of 
Penzance. 

Book of Clerical Anecdotes, By J. samme. 

The Agony Column of “The Times,” from 
1800 to 1870. Edited by Anicr Cray. 

Pastimes and Players. By Rosert Maccrecor. 

Melancholy Anatomised. A Popular Abridge- 
ment of Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy.” 

Balzac’s “ Comédie Humaine” and its Author. 
With Translations by H. H. WALKER. 

Quips and Quiddities. Selected by W. Daven- 
PoRT ADAMS, 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note-Book. By 
ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. By 
OLIVER WENDELL Hotmss. Illustrated. 

Poetical Ingenuities and _ Eccentricities. 

Selected and Edited by W. T. Dosson. 

Forensic Anecdotes ; or, Humour and Curiosities 

of the Law. By Jacop LARwoop. : 


Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacoz Larwoop. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 





FORESHADOWINGS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


FORESHADOWINGS. A Poem in Four Cantos. By CHARLES ROOM. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


‘The theme is the fulfilment of prophecy, written 
in a sufficiently impressive Spenserian stanza, and 
exhibits much varied and discursive reading.” 


THE GRAPHIC, April 9, 1881. 
“. ... The lyrics are distinctly original in con- 
struction.” 


SWORD AND TROWEL. 


“A Christian gentleman, an ardent Liberal in 
politics, falls into a dream of the future triumphs of 
Christianity, in which a millennial age of peace 
transforms this earth into a Paradise. Anon, the 
dream changes, as dreams are wont tochange. The 
thousand years expire. Satan is let loose. Armies 
are mustered, ironclads are constructed for hostile 
invasions. The rage of Satan, the end of all things, 
the Saviour’s appearing, the general conflagration, 
the gathering of the saints, the convoking of the 
dead before the great white throne, and the final 





awards of bliss or woe then pass in rapid succession 
on the panorama. Such an essay will doubtless 
please many people.” 


PUBLIC OPINION. 

** An epic poem of no small merit. Mr. Room has 
written with some grace. All his verses will bear 
the rigorous test of scansion, and many of them are 
truly beautiful. Some of the comments on the 
tendency of modern science remind us a little of 
Cowper. It is a good sound volume of verse.” 


THE QUEEN. 
‘The lines are musical and well written.” 


JOHN BULL. 
“Written with considerable poetical ability. It 
will well repay a careful perusal from beginning to 


end.” 
THE ROCK. 
“Mr. Room has shown considerable skill in 
handling the poem.” 





London: ELLIOT STOCK, 


62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





























'‘LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC 


Gives Instant Relief in cases of 
Headache, Sea or Bilious 
Sickness, Indigestion, Prickly 
Heat, Measles, Feverish Colds, Scarlet and 


Fevers, Smallpox, and all Cutaneous Eruptions. 


An Effervescing, 
Vitalising, and 
Refreshing Beverage. 


other 


SALINE. 


A Systematic Course Prevents and Cures obstinate Costiveness. 


NOTICE MY NAME 


AND TRADE MARK. 


In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSULTING CHEMIST, 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 





First-Class Medals to MAW & CO., International Exhibition of 1862; 
tn, 1865; Oporto, 1865; Paris, 1867 ; Philadelphia, i Paris, 
1878 ; and mumerous others. 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 


and 


ei 
2 


combining a highly decorative and economical substitute for ordinary floo: 
and their perishable coven. AW and Co.'s pattern-book, the con 
of the first designers of the day, forwarded, Sogether = special designs 
and estimates for every kind o: floor and wall ocknane may be 
seen also at Maw and Co.’s London Agents, Spe SIMPSON and 
SONS, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, Trafalgar Square, London. 

MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS 
=~ - 


| ~ GLASS ~ SHADES. 
=| GLASS FLOWER STANDS ror TABLE DECORATIONS. 


GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 
89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 








The Public are invited _to send, from any part of the world, to ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
BELFAST, for Samples and Price Lists (POST FREE), of their 


per yard. 


—_ 3 


8 1a oar Seed. 


Fish Napkins, 3/6 


per doz 
Dinner Napkins, 6/6 


s, &c., have the 
TRISH LINE 
Ladies’ and Chil- 
For: Ladies, Gentle- 
Bodies with 4- per doz. 


cau of excellence 
COLLARS dren’s 8-fold, 3/11 
GUERIN, per dozen, Gent's 
—, — Children, 
to 10/9 
a doz, 
fold all linen Table Gioths, 2 yards 


and cheapness.”— 
4-fol d, 4/11 to 
CUFFS, 
frontsand cuffs, & SHIRTS. | | square, 3/11; 2} yards 


Their Irish i, ay oe Cuffs, 
Court Circular. 
5/11 per doz. 
Best Longcloth 
35/6 the 4-doz. (to measure, 2/ extra). | by 4yards, 13/4 each. 





Real Irish Linen Sheeting, 2 yards | 
IRISH wide, 1/11 per yard. 
Extra Heavy (a most durable arti- 
cle), 24 yards wide, 3/3 per yard. 
Roller Towelling, 18 in. wide, 34d. 


LINENS ‘curs 


— 
an a ee ane 


& DAMASKS. 


Att Pore Frax, 


CAMBRI 


per doz: 
Children’s .. 2/6 
Ladies’ . 3/9 
Gentlemen’s 4/10 


HEMSTITCHED. 


POCKE per doz. 


Ladies’ .. 4/9 
8/4 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


ares Duste 


Fine Linens and | 
Linen Diaper, 
10d. per yard, 























‘The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
| Robinson & Cleaver have a world- 
wide fame.’’— The Queen. 





ROBINSON & CLE AVER, Manufacturers by Special Appointment to Her Majesty 


The Royal Irish 


the Queen and the Crown Princess of Germany. 
Linen Warehouse, BELFAST. 





EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


VIOLINS, 
VIOLONCELLOS, 
GUITARS 
BANJOES, 
HARMONIUMS, 
PIANOS, 
CORNETS, ae 
BAND INSTRUMENTS, ot AS 
MUSICAL BOXES, 
FLUTES, 
CONCERTINAS, 


ETC. ETC. 


G. BUTLER, 
29, Haymarket, London, 


Illustrated Catalogue (Fifty Pages) Post Free 





FRENGH BEDDING, 


PURE, DURABLE, AND ECONOMICAL. 


| Speciality of “SOMMIERS ELASTIQUES” 
FRENCH LONG WOOL MATTRESSES, 


48s vaRD becull, an 


and 


[BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS 


At Wholesale Prices, 


THEOPHILE NOEL, 


FRENCH BEDDING MANUFACTURER, 
106, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


Old Mattresses re-made and Feathers purified. 





























ADVERTISEMENTS. “|| 
NEW BREAKFAST 
CONROY'S “siti 
BEVERAGE. 
Pure Coffee combined with Malt 
Mi A a by Patent Process. 

ASSISTS naps oar <i cata 
C O FE i E E. na Menangle eae 
E. DAVIES, F.C. S., &c. 
** Most beneficial in cases a tenis fnaigeation? Ene. 


RETAIL FROM ALL GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, &c. 
Prepared only at the MALT COFFEE WORKS, 34, Fleet Street, LIVERPO OL 


Woy Bwiers 


Are the Purest, Cheapest, and Best Family Medicine ever made. They are compounded from Hops, 
Buchu, Mandrake (Podophyllin) and Dandelion—the oldest, best, and most valuable medicines 
in the world, and contain all the best and most curative properties of all other Bitters, being the 
greatest Blood Purifier, Liver Regulator, and Life and Health Restoring Agent on earth. 


NO DISEASE OR ILL HEALTH CAN POSSIBLY LONG EXIST WHERE THESE BITTERS ARE USED, 
so varied and perfect are their operations, 
REMEMBER, Hop Bitters is the Purest and Best Medicine ever made; the “Invalid’s Friend 
- a and no person or family should be without them. TRY THE BITTERS 
TO-DAY. 








FOR SALE BY ALL CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS. 


KEATI NC’S INSECT POWDER| 


THIS POWDERis bw pe in destroying every species 
of offensive Insects, and is fectly hentai 4 we even the 
smallest animal or bird. It is strongly recommended to 
Proprietors oF Horzts, &c., as being clean in its appliea= 
tion, and securing complete extermination of pests to sleep- 
ing apartments. es Furs and Woollens from Moth. 


Sold in Tins, 6d., 1s. & 2s.6d. each 
BE SURE YOU GET THE RIGHT ARTICLE 


“KEATING’S POWDER.” 


“CASH’S 
EMBROIDERED NAMES AND 
INITIAL LETTERS. 


Any Name can be had it in | any Type for 6s. 6d. a gross. 





























SOLD BY DRAPERS AND HOSIERS EVERYWHERE. 
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I MR. SCARBOROUGH'S FAMILY | Grey, who was essentially a just man, saw 


; ‘| that his partner was right, and made 
7 a | offers, but he would not accede to the only 
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ets gg ea _ proposition which his partner made. “ Let 
CHAPTER XVII. MR. GREY DINES AT | him go and look for a lawyer elsewhere,” 
HOME, 


said his partner. They both of them knew 
Mr. Grey returned home in a cab on | that Mr. Scarborough had been thoroughly 
the day of Mr. Tyrrwhit’s visit, not in the | dishonest, but he had been an old client. 
happiest humour. Though he had got the | His father before him had been a client of 
best of Mr. Tyrrwhit in the conversation, | Mr. Grey’s father. It was not in accord- 
still, the meeting, which had been pro-| ance with Mr. Grey’s theory to treat the | 
tracted, had annoyed him. Mr. Tyrrwhit | old man after this fashion. And he had 
had made accusations against himself per-| taken intense interest in the matter. He 
sonally which he knew to be false, but | had, first of all, been sure that Mountjoy 
which, having been covered up, and not| Scarborough was the heir, and though i 
expressed exactly, he had been unable to| Mountjoy Scarborough was not at all to 
+ refute. A man shall tell you you are a| his taste, he had been prepared to fight for 
thief and a scoundrel in such a manner as|him. He had now assured himself, after 
to make it impossible for you to take him | most laborious enquiry, that Augustus }J 
by the throat. ‘“ You, of course, are not a| Scarborough was the heir, and although, } 
thief and a scoundrel,” he shall say to you, | in the course of the business, he had come 
but shail say it in such a tone of voice as| to hate the cautious money-loving Augustus | 
to make you understand that he conceives | twice worse than the gambling spendthrift ¢ 
you to be both. We all know the parlia-| Mountjoy, still, in the cause of honesty, | 
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mentary mode of giving an opponent the| and truth, and justice, he fought for 
lie so as to make it impossible that the | Augustus against the world at large, and 
Speaker shall interfere. Mr. Tyrrwhit | against even the band of creditors, till the 
had treated Mr. Grey in the same fashion, | world at large and the band of creditors 
and as Mr. Grey was irritable, thin-| began to think that he was leagued with | 
skinned, and irascible, and as he would | Augustus—so as to be one of those who 7 
brood over things of which it was quite | would make large sums of money out 
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unnecessary that a lawyer should take any | the irregularity of the affair. This made 
cognisance, he went back home an unhappy | him cross, and put him into a very bad 
man. Indeed, the whole Scarborough affair | humour as he went back to Fulham. 

had been from first to last a great trouble | One thing must be told of Mr. Grey 
to him. The work which he was now | which was very much to his discredit, and 
performing could not, he imagined, be put | which, if generally known, would have 
into his bill. To that he was supremely | caused his clients to think him to be unfit 
indifferent, but his younger partner thought | to be the recipient of their family secrets. 
it a little hard that all the other work of | He told all the secrets to Dolly. He was 
the firm should be thrown on his shoulders | a man who could not possibly be induced | 
during the period which naturally would | to leave his business behind him at his 
. have been his holidays, and he did make | office. It made the chief subject of con- 
his feelings intelligible to Mr. Grey. Mr. | versation when he wasat home. He would 
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even call Dolly into his bedroom late at 
night, bringing her out of bed for the 
oceasion, to discuss with her some point of 
legal strategy—of legal but still honest 
strategy which had just occurred to him. 
Maybe he had not quite seen his way as 
to the honesty, and wanted Dolly’s opinion 
on the subject. Dolly would come in in 
her dressing-gown, and sitting on his bed 
would discuss the matter with him as ad- 
vocate against the devil. Sometimes she 
would be convinced ; more frequently she 
would hold her own. But the points 
which were discussed in that way, and the 
strength of argumentation which was used 
on either side, would have surprised the 
clients, and the partner, and the clerks, 
and the eloquent barrister who was occa- 
sionally employed to support this side or 
the other. The eloquent barrister, or it 
might be the client himself, startled some- 
times at the amount of enthusiasm which 
Mr. Grey would throw into his argument, 
would little dream that the very words had 
come from the young lady in her dressing- 
gown. To tell the truth, Miss Grey 
thoroughly liked these discussions, whether 
held on the lawn, or in the dining-room arm- 
chairs, or during the silent hours of the night. 
They formed indeed the very salt of her 
life. She felt herself to be the Conscience 
of the firm. Her father was the Reason. 
And the partner in her own phraseology 
was the—Devil. For it must be under- 
stood that Dolly Grey had a spice of fun 
about her of which her father had the full 
advantage. She would not have called 
her father’s partner the “ Devil” to any 
other ear but her father’s. And that her 
father knew, understanding also the spirit 
in which the sobriquet had been applied. 
He did not think that his partner was 
worse than another man, nor did he think 
that his daughter sothought. The partner, 
whose name was Barry, was a man of 
average honesty, who would occasionally be 
surprised at the searching justness with 
which Mr. Grey would look into a matter 
after it had been already debated for ada 

or two in the office. But Mr. Barry, aan | 
he had the pleasure of Miss Grey’s acquaint- 
ance, had no idea of the nature of the 


‘duties which she performed in the firm. 


‘‘Ym nearly broken-hearted about this 
abominable business,” said Mr. Grey as he 
went upstairs to his dressing-room. The 
normal hour for dinner was half-past six. 
He had arrived on this occasion at half- 
past seven, and had paid a shilling extra to 
the cabman to drive him quick. The man 





having a lame horse had come very slowly, 
fidgeting Mr. Grey into additional tempo- 
rary discomfort. He had got his additional 
shilling, and Mr. Grey had only got the 
additional discomfort. “I declare I think he 
is the wickedest old man the world ever 
produced.” This he said as Dolly followed 
him upstairs; but Dolly, wiser than her 
father, would say nothing about the wicked 
old man in the servants’ hearing. 

In five minutes Mr. Grey came down 
“dressed "—by the use of which word 
was implied the fact that he had shaken 
his neckcloth, washed his hands and face, 
and put on hisslippers. It was understood 
in the household that though half-past six 
was the hour named for dinner, half-past 
seven was a much more probable time. 
Mr. Grey pertinaciously refused to have it 
changed. ‘Stare super vias antiquas,” he 
had stoutly said when the proposition had 
been made to him—by which he had 
intended to imply that as during the last 
twenty years he had been compelled to 
dine at half-past six instead of six, he did 
not mean to be driven any farther in the 
same direction. Consequently his cook 
was compelled to prepare his dinner in 
such a manner that it might be eaten at 
one hour or the other, as chance would 
have it. 

The dinner passed without much conver- 
sation other than that incidental to Mr. 
Grey’s wants and comforts. His daughter 
knew that he had been at the office for 
eight hours, and knew also that he was not 
a young man. Every kind of little cosset- 
ing was therefore applied to him. There 
was a pheasant for dinner, and it was 
essentially necessary in Dolly’s opinion 
that he should have first the wing quite 
hot and then the leg, also hot, and that 
the bread-sauce should be quite hot on the 
two occasions. For herself, if she had had 
an old crow for dinner it would have been 
the same thing. Tea and bread-and-butter 
were her luxuries, and her tea and bread- 
and-butter had been enjoyed three hours 
ago. “I declare I think that after all the 
leg is the better joint of the two.” 

“Then why don’t you have the two 
egs ?” 

“There would be a savour of greediness 
in that, though I know that the leg will go 
down—and I shouldn’t then be able to 
draw the comparison. I like to have them 
both, and I like always to be able to assert 
my opinion that the leg is the better joint. 
Now, how about the apple-pudding? You 
said I should have an apple -pudding.” 
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From which it appeared that Mr. Grey was 
not superior to having the dinner discussed 
in his presence at the breakfast-table. The 
apple-pudding came and was apparently 
enjoyed. A large portion of it was put 
between two plates. “That’s for Mrs. 
Grimes,” suggested Mr. Grey. “I am 
not quite sure “that Mrs. Grimes is worthy 
of it.” “If you knew what it was to be 
left without a shilling of your husband’s 
wages youd think yourself worthy.” 
When the conversation about the pudding 
was over Mr. Grey ate his cheese, and then 
sat quite still in his armchair over the fire 
while the things were being taken away. 
“JT declare I think he is the wickedest 
man the world has ever produced,” said 
Mr. Grey as soon as the door was shut, 
thus showing by the repetition of the 
words he had before used that his mind 
had been intent on Mr. Scarborough rather 
than on the pheasant. 

“« Why don’t you have done with them?” 

“ That’s all very well; but you wouldn’t 
have done with them if you had known 
them all your life.” 

“T wouldn't spend my time and energies 
in white-washing any rascal,” said Dolly 
with vigour. 

“ You don’t know what you'd do, And 
a man isn’t to be left in the lurch altogether 
because he’s a rascal. Would you havea 
murderer hanged without some one to stand 
up for him?” 

“Yes, I would,” said Dolly thoughtlessly. 

“ And he mightn’t have been a murderer 
after all; or not legally so, which as far 
as the law goes is the same thing.” 

But this special question had been often 
discussed between them, and Mr. Grey 
and Dolly did not intend to be carried 
away by it on the present occasion. “I 
know all about that,” she said ; ‘ but this 
isn’t a case of life and death. The old 
man is only anxious to save his property, 
and throws upon you all the burden of 
doing it. He never agrees with you as to 
anything you say.” 

* As to legal points he does.” 

‘“‘ But he keeps you always in hot water, 
aud puts forward so much villainy, that I 
would have nothing further to do with 
him. He has been so crafty, that you 
hardly know now which is in truth the 
heir.” 

“ Oh yes, I do,” said the lawyer. “I 
know very well, and am very sorry that it 
should be so. And I cannot but feel for 
the rascal because the dishonest effort was 
made on behalf of his own son.” 





“Why was it necessary?” said Dolly 
with sparks flying from her eye. “ Through- 
out from the beginning he has been bad. 
Why was the woman not his wife?” 

“Ah! why indeed? But had his sin 
consisted only in that, I should not have 
dreamed of refusing my assistance as a 
family lawyer. All that would have gone 
for nothing then.” 

“ When evil creeps in,” said Dolly sen- 
tentiously, “you cannot put it right after- 
wards,” 

“ Never mind about that. We shall 
never get to the end if you go back to 
Adam and Eve.” 

*“ People don’t go back often enough.” 

“ Bother!” said Mr. Grey, finishing his 
second and last glass of port wine. ‘“ Do 
keep yourself in some degree to the ques- 
tion in dispute. In advising an attorney 
of to-day as to how he is to treat a client, 
you can’t do any good by going back to 
Adam and Eve. Augustus is the heir, and 
I am bound to protect the property for 
him from these money-lending harpies. 
The moment the breath is out of the old 
man’s body, they will settle down upon it 
if we leave them an inch of ground on 
which to stand. Every detail of his mar- 
riage must be made as clear as daylight ; 
and that must be done in the teeth of 
former false statements.” 

“ As far as I can see the money-lending 
harpies are the honestest lot of people con- 
cerned, 

“The law is not on their side. They 
have got no right. The estate, as a fact, 
will belong to Augustus the moment his 
father dies. Mr. Scarborough endeavoured 
to do what he could for him whom he 
regarded as his eldest son. It was very 
wicked. He was adding a second and a 
worse crime to the first. He was flying 
in the face of the laws of his country. But 
he was successful ; and he threw dust into 
my eyes, because he wanted to save the 
property for the boy. And he endeavoured 
to make it up to his second son by saving 
for him a second property. He was not 
selfish ; and I cannot but feel for him.” 

«But you say he is the wickedest man 
the world ever produced.” 

* Because he boasts of it all, and cannot 
be got in any way to repent. He gives me 
my instructions as though from first to 
last he had been a highly honourable man, 
and only laughs at me when I object. And 
yet he must know that he may die any 
day. He only wishes to have this matter 
set straight so that he may die. I could 
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forgive him altogether if he would but 
once say that he was sorry for what he'd 
done. But he has completely the air of 
the fine old head of a family who thinks 
he is to be put into marble the moment 
the breath is out of his body, and that he 
richly deserves the marble he is to be put 
into.” 

“That is a question between him and 
his God,” said Dolly. 

“He hasn’t got a God. He believes 
only in his own reason—and is content to 
do so, lying there on the very brink of 
eternity. He is quite content with himself 
because he thinks that he has not been 
selfish, He cares nothing that he has 
robbed everyone all round. He has no 
reverence for property and the laws which 
govern it. He was born only with the 
life-interest ; and he has determined to 
treat it as though the fee-simple had 
belonged to him. It is his utter disregard 
for law—for what the law has decided, 
which makes me declare him to have 
been the wickedest man the world ever 
produced.” 

“Tt is his disregard for truth which 
makes you think so.” 

“ He cares nothing for truth. He scorns 
it, and laughs at it. And yet about the 
little things of the world he expects his 
word to be taken as certainly as that of any 
other gentleman.” 

“I would not take it.” 

- “Yes, you would, and would be right 
too. If he would say he’d pay me a hun- 
dred pounds to-morrow, or a thousand, I 
would have his word as soon as any other 
man’s bond. And yet he has utterly got 
the better of me, and made me believe that 
a marriage took place, when there was no 
marriage. I think I'll have a cup of tea,” 

“You won’t go to sleep, papa ?” 

“Oh yes, I shall. When I’ve been so 
troubled as that I must have a cup of tea.” 
Mr. Grey was often troubled, and as a con- 
sequence Dolly was called up for consulta- 
tions in the middle of the night. 

At about one o’clock there came the well- 
known knock at Dolly’s door and the usual 
invitation Would she come into her 
father’s room forafew minutes? Then her 

~father trotted back to his bed, and Dolly 
of course followed him as soon as she had 
clothed herself decently. “The fact is, my 
dear, he wants me to go down to Tretton 
at once.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me? ” 

“T thought I had made up my mind not 
to go; or [ thought rather that I should 





be able to make up my mind not to go. 
But it is possible that down there I may 
have some effect for good.” 

“* What does he want of you?” 

* There is a long question about raising 
money with which Augustus desires to buy 
the silence of the creditors.” 

“Could he get the money?” asked Dolly. 

“ Yes, I think he could. The property 
at present is altogether unembarrassed. To 
give Mr. Scarborough his due he has never 
put his name to a scrap of paper. Nor has 
he had occasion to do so. The Tretton 
pottery people want more land, or rather 
more water, and a large sum of money will 
be forthcoming. But he doesn’t see the 
necessity of giving Mr. Tyrrwhit a penny- 
piece, or certainly Mr. Hart. He would 
send them away howling without a scruple. 
Now Augustus is anxious to settle with 
them, for some reason which I do not 
clearly understand. But he wishes to do 
so without any interference on his father’s 
part. In fact, he and his father have very 
different ideas as to the property. The 
squire regards it as his, but Augustus thinks 
that any day may makeit hisown. In fact, 
they are on the very verge of quarrelling.” 
Then after a long debate Dolly consented 
that her father should go down to Tretton, 
and act if possible the part of peace-maker. 


CHAPTER XVIII. THE CARROLL FAMILY. 


“AUNT CARROLL is coming to dinner 
to-day,” said Dolly the next day with a 
serious face. , 

‘I know she is. Have a nice dinner for 
her. I don’t think she ever has a nice 
dinner at home.” 

“ And the three eldest girls are coming.” 

“ Three !” 

“ You asked them yourself on Sunday.” 

“‘ Very well. They said their papa would 
be away on business.” It was understood 
that Mr. Carroll was never asked to the 
Manor House. 

“Business! There is a club he belongs 
to where he dines and gets drunk ounce 
a month. It’s the only thing he does 
regularly.” 

“They must have their dinner, at any 
rate,” said Mr. Grey. ‘‘Idon’t think they 
should suffer because he drinks.” This 
had been asubject much discussed between 
them, but on the present occasion Miss 
Grey would not renew it. She despatched 
her father in a cab, the cab having been 
procured because he was suppoeed to be 
a quarter of an hour late, and then went 
to work to order her dinner. 
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Tt has been said that Miss Grey hated 
the Carrolls ; but she hated the daughters 
worse than the mother, and of all the 
people she hated in the world she hated 
Amelia Carroll the worst. Amelia, the 
eldest, entertained an idea that she was 
more of a personage in the world’s eyes than 
her cousin—that she went to more parties, 
which certainly was true if she went to 
any—that she wore finer clothes, which was 
also true, and that she had a lover, whereas 
Dolly Grey—as she called her cousin behind 
her back—had none. This lover had some- 
thing to do with horses, and had only been 
heard of, had never been seen at the Manor 
House. Sophy was a good deal hated also, 
being a forward, flirting, tricky girl of 
seventeen, who had just left the school 
at which Uncle John had paid for her 
education. Georgina, the third, was still 
at school under similar circumstances, and 
was pardoned her egregious noisiness and 
romping propensities under the score of 
youth. She was sixteen, and was possessed 
of terrible vitality. ‘I am sure they take 
after their father altogether,” Mr. Grey 
had once said when the three left the 
Manor. House together. 

At half-past six punctually they came. 
Dolly heard a great clatter of four people 
leaving their clogs and cloaks in the hall, 
and would not move out of the unused 
drawing-room, in which for the moment 
she was seated. Betsey had to prepare the 
dinner-table downstairs, and would have 
been sadly discomfited had she been driven 
to do it in the presence of three Carroll 
girls. For it must be understood that 
Betsey had no greater respect for the 
Carroll girls than her mistress. ‘“ Well, 
Aunt Carroll; how does the world use 
you?” 

‘Very badly. You haven’t been up to 
see me for ten days.” 

‘‘T haven’t counted ; but when I do come 
I don’t often do any good. How are 
Minna, and Brenda, and Potsey ?” 

“Poor Potsey has got a nasty boil 
under her arm.” 

“Tt comes from eating too much toffy,” 
said Georgina. ‘‘I told her it would.” 

“How very nasty you are,” said Miss 
Carroll. “Do leave the child and her ail- 
ments alone.” 

“Poor papa isn’t very well either,” 
said Sophy, who was supposed to be her 
father’s pet. 

“T hope his state of health will not 
debar him from dining with his friends 
to-night,” said Miss Grey. 





“You have always something ill-natured 
to say about papa,” said Sophy. 

‘* Nothing will ever keep him back when 
conviviality demands his presence.” This 
came from his afflicted wife, who in spite 
of all his misfortunes would ever speak 
with some respect of her husband’s em- 
ployments. ‘ He wasn’t at all in a fit 
state to go to-night, but he had promised, 
and that was enough.” 

When they had waited three-quarters 
of an hour, Amelia began to complain— 
certainly not without reason. ‘I wonder 
why Uncle John always keeps us waiting 
in this way?” 

“Papa has unfortunately something to 
do with his time, which is not altogether 
his own.” There was not much in these 
words, but the tone in which they were 
uttered would have crushed anyone more 
susceptible than Amelia Carroll. But at 
that moment the cab arrived, and Dolly 
went down to meet her father. 

“ Have they come?” he asked. 

“ Come,” she answered, taking his gloves 
and comforter from him, and giving him 
a kiss as she did so, “That girl upstairs 
is nearly famished.” 

‘‘T won’t be half a moment,” said the 
repentant father, hastening upstairs to go 
through his ordinary dressing arrange- 
ment. 

**T wouldn’t hurry for her,” said Dolly ; 
“but of course you'll hurry. You always 
do, don’t you, papa?” Then they sat 
down to dinner. 

“Well, girls, what is your news?” 

“We were out to-day on the Brompton 
Road,” said the eldest, “and there came 
up Prince Chitakov’s drag with four roans.” 

“ Prince Chitakov ! I didn’t know there 
was such a prince.” 

“Oh dear yes; with very stiff mous- 
tachios, turned up high at the corners, and 
pink cheeks, and a very sharp nobby-look- 
ing hat, with a light-coloured grey coat, 
and light gloves. You must know the 
prince.” 

‘‘Upon my word I never heard of him, 
my dear. What did the prince do?” 

“He was tooling his own drag, and he 
had a lady with him on the box. I never 
saw anything more tasty than her dress— 
dark red silk with little fluffy fur orna- 
ments all over it. I wonder who she 
was ?” 

“Mrs. Chitakov, probably,” said the 
attorney. 

“T don’t think the prince is a married 
man,” said Sophy. 
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‘‘They never are, for the most part,” 
said Amelia; ‘and she wouldn’t be Mrs. 
Chitakov, Uncle John.” 

* Wouldn’t she now? What would she 
be? Can either of you tell me what the 
wife of a Prince Chitakov would call her- 
self?” 

‘‘Princess of Chitakov, of course,” said 
Sophy. ‘It’s the Princess of Wales.” 

* But it isn’t the Princess of Christian, 
nor yet the Princess of Teck, nor the 
Princess of England. I don’t see why the 
lady shouldn’t be Mrs. Chitakov, if there 
is such a lady.” 

“Papa, don’t bamboozle her,” said his 
daughter. 

“But,” continued the attorney, ‘“ why 
shouldn’t the lady have been his wife? 
Don’t married ladies wear little fluffy fur 
ornaments ? ” 

“T wish, John, you wouldn’t talk to the 
girls in that strain,” said their mother. “ It 
really isn’t becoming.” 

“To suggest that the lady was the 
gentleman’s wife ?” 

“But I was going to say,” continued 
Amelia, “that as the prince drove by, he 
kissed his hand—he did, indeed. And 
Sophy and I were walking along as 
demurely as possible. I never was so 
knocked of a heap in all my life.” 

“He did,” said Sophy. “It’s the most 
impertinent thing I ever heard. If my 
father had seen it he’d have had the prince 
off the box of the coach in no time.” 

“Then, my dear,” said the attorney, “I 
am very glad that your father did not see 
it.” Poor Dolly, during this conversation 
about the prince, sat angry and silent, 
thinking to herself in despair of what 
extremes of vulgarity even a first cousin of 
her own could be guilty. That she should 
be sitting at table with a girl who could 
boast that a reprobate foreigner had kissed 
his hand to her from the box of a fashion- 
able four-horsed coach! For it was in that 
light that Miss Grey regarded it. ‘ And 
did you have any further adventures besides 
this memorable encounter with the prince?” 

“Nothing nearly so interesting,” said 
Sophy. 

“That was hardly to be expected,” said 
the attorney. ‘Jane, will you have a glass 
of port wine? Girls, you must have a glass 
of port wine to support you after your dis- 
appointment with the prince.” 

“‘ We were not disappointed in the least,” 
said Amelia. 

“ Pray, pray let the subject drop,” said 
Dolly. 





“That is because the prince did not kiss 
his hand to you,” said Sophy. Then Miss 
Grey sank again into silence, crushed be- 
neath this last blow. 

In the evening, when the dinner-things 
had been taken away, a matter of business 
came up, and took the place of the prince 
and his mustachios. Mrs. Carroll was 
most anxious to know whether her brother 
could “lend” her a small sum of twenty 
pounds. It came out in conversation that 
the small sum was needed to satisfy some 
imperious demand made upon Mr. Carroll 
by a tailor. ‘ He must have clothes, you 
know,” said the poor woman, wailing. 
‘He doesn’t have many, but he must have 
some.” ‘There had been other appeals on 
the same subject made not very long since, 
and to tell the truth, Mr. Grey did require 
to have the subject argued in fear of the 
subsequent remarks which would be made 
to him afterwards by his daughter if he 
gave the money too easily, The loan had 
to be arranged in full conclave, as other- 
wise Mrs. Carroli would have found it diffi- 
cult to obtain access to her brother's ear. 
But the one auditor whom she feared was 
her niece. On the present occasion Miss 
Grey simply took up her book to show that 
the subject was one which had no interest 
for her ; but she did undoubtedly listen to 
all that was said on the subject. ‘There 
was never anything settled about poor 
Patrick’s clothes,” said Mrs. Carroll in a 
half-whisper. She did not care how much 
her own children heard, and she knew how 
vain it was to attempt so to speak that 
Doliy should not hear. 

“‘T dare say something ought to be done 
at some time,” said Mr. Grey, who knew 
that he would be told, when the evening 
was over, that he would give away all his 
substance to that man if he were asked. 

“ Papa has not had a new pair of trousers 
this year,” said Sophy. 

“Except those green ones he wore at 
the races,” said Georgina. 

“Hold your tongue, miss,” said her 
mother. ‘That was a pair that I made 
up for him and sent them to the man to 
get pressed.” 

“ When the hundred a year was arranged 
for all our dresses,” said Amelia, “not a 
word was said about papa. Of course, papa 
is a trouble.” 

“*T don’t see that he is more of a trouble 
than anyone else,” said Sophy. “Uncle 
John would not like not to have any 
clothes.” 

“No, I should not, my dear.” 
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* And his own income is all given up to 
the house uses.” Here Sophy touched 
imprudently on a sore subject. His “ own” 
income consisted of what had been saved 
out of his wife’s fortune, and was thus 
named as in opposition to the larger sum 
paid to Mrs. Carroll by Mr. Grey. There 
was one hundred and fifty pounds a year 
coming from settled property, which had 
been preserved by the lawyer’s care, and 
which was regarded in the family as 
 papa’s own.” 

It certainly is essential for respectability 
that something should be set apart from a 
man’s income for his wearing apparel, and 
though the money was, perhaps, improperly 
so designated, Dolly would not have objected 
had she not thought that it had already 
gone to the race-course—in company with 
the green trousers. She had her own 
means of obtaining information as to the 
Carroll family. It was very necessary that 
she should do so, if the family was to be 
kept on its legs at all. “I don’t think 
any good can come from diseussing what 
my uncle does with the money.” This was 
Dolly’s first speech. “If he is to have it, 
let him have it, but let him have as little 
as possible.” 

“T never heard anybody so cross as you 
always are to papa,” said Sophy. 

“Your cousin Dorothy is very fortu- 
nate,” said Mrs. Carroll. ‘‘She does not 
know what it is to want for anything.” 

‘“‘She never spends anything—on her- 
self,” said her father. “It is Dolly’s only 
fault that she won’t.” 

 “ Because she has it all done for her,” 
said Amelia. 

Dolly had gone back to her book, and 
disdained to make any further reply. Her 
father felt that quite enough had been said 
about it, and was prepared to give the 
twenty pounds, under the idea that he 
might be thought to have made a stout 
fight upon the subject. “He does want 
them very badly—for decency’s sake,” said 
the poor wife, thus winding up her plea. 
Then Mr. Grey got out his cheque-book 
and wrote the cheque for twenty pounds. 
But he made it payable, not to Mr., but to 
Mrs. Carroll. 

“T suppose, papa, nothing can be done 
about Mr. Carroll.” This was said by 
Dolly as soon as the family had with- 
drawn. 

“In what way ‘done,’ my dear?” 

“As to settling some further sum for 
himself.” 

“ He’d only spend it, my dear.” 





‘‘ That would be intended,” said Dolly. 

“ And then he would come back just 
the same.” 

“But in that case he should have 
nothing more. Though they were to 
declare that he hadn’t a pair of trousers 
in which to appear at a race-course, he 
shouldn’t have it.” 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Grey, “ you cannot 
get rid of the gnats of the world. They 
will buzz and sting and be a nuisance. 
Poor Jane suffers worse from this gnat 
than youorl, Put up with it; and un- 
derstand in your own mind that when he 
comes for another twenty pounds he must 
have it. You needn’t tell him, but so it 
must be.” 

“Tf I had my way,” said Dolly after ten 
minutes’ silence, “I would punish him. 
He is an evil thing, and should be made 
to reap the proper reward. It is not that I 
wish toavoid my shareofthe world’s burdens; 
but that justice should be done. I don’t 
know which I hate the worst— Uncle 
Carroll or Mr. Scarborough.” 

The next day was Sunday, and Dolly 
was very anxious before breakfast to in- 
duce her father to say that he would go to 
church with her ; but he was inclined to be 
obstinate, and fell back upon his usual 
excuse, saying that there were Scarborough 
papers which it would be necessary that he 
should read before he started for Tretton 
on the following day. ‘‘ Papa, I think it 
would do you good if you came.” 

‘* Well, yes; I suppose it would. That 
is the intention; but somehow it fails with 
me sometimes.” 

“Do you think that you hate people 
when you go to church, as much as when 
you don’t ?” 

“T am not sure that I hate anybody 
very much.” 

“T do.” 

“That seems an argument for your 
going.” 

“ But if you don’t hate them it is because 
you won't take the trouble, and that again 
is not right. If you would come to church 
you would be better for it all round. 
You'd hate Uncle Carroll’s idleness and 
abominable self-indulgence worse than you 
do.” 

“T don’t love him as it is, my dear.” 

** And Ishould hate him less. I felt last 
night as though I could rise from my bed, 
and go and murder him.” 

“Then you certainly ought to go to 
church.” 

“And you had passed him off just as 
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though he were a gnat from which you 
were to receive as little annoyance as pos- 
sible, forgetting the influence he must have 
on those six unfortunate children. Don’t 
you know that you gave her that twenty 
pounds simply to be rid of a disagreeable 
subject ?” 

“T should have given it ever so much 
sooner, only that you were looking at 
me.” 

“T know you would, you dear, sweet, 
kind-hearted, but most un-Christian father. 
You must come to church in order that 
some idea of what Christianity demands of 
you may make its way into your heart. It 
is not what the clergyman may say of you, 
but that your mind will get away for two 
hours from that other reptile and his con- 
cerns.” Then Mr. Grey, with a loud long 
sigh, allowed his boots, and his gloves, and 
his church-going hat, and his church-going 
umbrella to be brought to him. It was, in 
fact, his aversion to these articles that 
Dolly had to encounter. 

It may be doubted whether the church 
services of that day did Mr. Grey much 
good ; but they seemed to have had some 
effect upon his daughter from the fact that 
in the afternoon she wrote a letter in 
kindly words to her aunt. “ Papa is going 
to Tretton, and I will come up to you on 
Tuesday. I have got a frock which I will 
bring with me as a present for Potsey ; 
and [ will make her sew on the buttons for 
herself. Tell Minna I will lend her that 
book I spoke of. About those boots, I will 
go with Georgina to the bootmaker.” But 
as to Amelia and Sophy she could not 
bring herself to say a good-natured word, 
so deep in her heart had suok that sin of 
which they had been guilty with reference 
to Prince Chitakov. 

On that night she had a long discussion 
with her father respecting the affairs of the 
Scarborough family. The discussion was 
held in the dining-room, and may, there- 
fore, be supposed to have been premedi- 
tated. Those at night in Mr. Grey’s own 
bedroom were generally the result of 
sudden thought. “I should lay down the 
law to him,” began Dolly. 

“ The law is the law,” said her father. 

‘*‘T don’t mean the law in that sense. I 
‘should tell him firmly what I advised, and 
should then make him understand that if 
he did not follow my advice I must with- 
draw. If his son is willing to pay these 
money-lenders what sums they have actually 
advanced ; and if by any effort on his part 
the money can be raised, let it be done. 





There seems to be some justice in repaying 
out of the property that which was lent to 
the property when by Mr. Scarborough’s 
own doing the property was supposed to 
go into the eldest son’s hands. Though 
the eldest son and the money-lenders be 
spendthrifts and profligates alike, there will 
in that be something of fairness. Go there 
prepared with your opinion. But if either 
father or son will not accept it, then 
depart, and shake the dust from your feet.” 

“You propose it all, as though it were 
the easiest thing in the world.” 

* Kasy or difficult, I would not discuss 
anything of which the justice may here- 
after be disputed.” 

What was the result of the consultation 
on Mr. Grey’s mind, he did not declare. 
But he resolved to take his daughter’s 
advice in all that she said to him. 





ABOUT AN OLD BRIDGE. 

Much less than sixty years ago Knights- 
bridge could still be fairly described as 
“the first village from London on the 
great western road.” 

Like other villages, it stood apart, 
straggling about the highway, and round 
its green adorned with the pound, the 
watch-house, and the parish pump. The 
very stocks and may-pole had not so many 
years before been gathered into the limbo 
of the past. 

Along the Kensington road—ankle-deep 
in mud in winter, and as rich in summer 
dust—ancient mansions, standing in their 
own wide grounds, peered from among 
dense shrubberies and rook-haunted groves 
over the rural expanse of Hyde Park. 
Towards Fulham and Chelsea lay meadows, 
market-gardens, and orchards, with now 
and again a corn-field, separated by haw- 
thorn hedges, and crossed by lanes and 
footpaths leading to stiles and barred gates ; 
while in the direction of Westminster the 
historic Five Fields, traversed by the 
King’s Road, stretched nearly up to the 
queen’s palace of Buckingham House. 

London had, it is true, come very near 
from the Piccadilly side, but the line of 
street was by no means continuous. 

West of St. George’s Hospital (not the 
modern building) small old houses, not 
much better than large cottages, stood 
detached in their own gardens, and the 
homestead of a dairy farm, with the fields 
behind, occupied the site of Wilton Place. 

‘Time was when the Five Fields—where 
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Dean Swift was so pleased with haymaking 
—were really rural meadows, with green 
hedges and tall trees, and the swift stream 
of the Westbourn winding under its 
willows to meet Father Thames. 

Legh Richmond, in 1806, when curate of 
the Lock Hospital—it stood then at the 
bottom of Grosvenor Place—and living in 
Chapel Street, wrote of the pretty, quiet 
fields behind his house. 

The upper part of Grosvenor Place had 
been built forty years before, but Belgravia 
was as yet awaiting Cubitt and Seth Smith 
to bid the stately squares and streets, which 
were to eclipse the ancient glories of 
Bloomsbury and Marylebone, arise as if by 
the touch of an enchanter’s wand. 

Knightsbridge seems to have been 
anciently called Kingsbridge, and was 
represented only by a large wood and the 


bridge which Edward the Confessor is said | 


to have built. But a century or two later 
it was called Knightsbridge, and the change 
of name is accounted for by an old local 
tradition that once on a time a band of 
gentle pilgrims set forth from London along 
the great western road, to visit perhaps the 
famous shrine of St. Joseph of Glastonbury. 
But they had got no further than the royal 
manor of Hide, when two knights of the 
company fell into such foul debate as could 
only be settled by blows. 

That both might have equal vantage 
of ground, they charged each other from 
opposite sides of the stone bridge, and 
fought so fiercely that both were: mortally 
wounded. In memory of this fatal 
encounter men changed the name of 
Kingsbridge to Knightsbridge. Perhaps 
the legend is true, some are. 

The bourn, or brook, which the bridge 
spanned, rose, like the Tybourn and Old- 
bourn, in the Hampstead hills, and flowed 
by Bayswater across the Oxford road and 
through Hyde Park, whence it issued under 
the bridge, which stood on the site of the 
modern Albert Gate. Thence it ran with 
a broad and swift current through the 
fields of Knightsbridge and Ebury into 
the Thames, not far from St. Barnabas’ 
Church. 

Queen Caroline made the Serpentine in 
1734, by -deepening and widening the 
bourn, and adding to it and each other 
some large ponds in the park, by which it 
flowed. It was afterwards cut off at the 
Kensington Gardens end and diverted into 
a sewer to prevent the pollution of the new 
lake. It is now a sewer from its source to 
its mouth. 





This, alas! has been the hard fate of all 
those streams which anciently delighted 
the Londoners with their silver currents 
and the “clack of their many mills.” 
Choked and defiled from age to age they 
became at last mere nuisances, forsaken 
alike of “sweet forget-me-nots and skim- 
ming swallows,” irreclaimable criminals 
on whom sanitary science has by degrees 
enforced the inexorable sentence of solitary 
imprisonment for life. 

The little streamlet which receives the 
overflow of the Serpentine follows along 
its short course towards Albert Gate that 
of the old bourn, which used in flood-time 
to make the ground hereabout so wet and 
swampy, that the road along this part of 
the park got the name of Rotten Row. 

In 1556, when all England was furious 
at the ‘Spanish marriage,” and Sir 
Thomas Wyatt led his Kentish men to 
London—he had been obliged to come 
round by Kingston, London Bridge being 
closed against him—he halted a night at 
Knightsbridge, and next day, leaving his 
main body and cannon at the park corner, 
marched with five companies to the City. 
But being surrounded by Queen Mary’s 
army, he was made prisoner, and soon after 
tried and executed, and his head set up on 
the gallows at Hay Hill above the bodies 
of three of his fellow-conspirators, hanged 
there in chains. 

“Our village” saw stirring times, too, 
when Lord Essex re-entered London in hot 
haste with the remnant of his Parliamen- 
tarians, who had been so roughly handled 
by the king’s troops at Brentford. The 
Londoners were in a terrible fright, for they 
expected every hour to see the waving 
plumes and long rapiers of Prince Rupert’s 
lifé-guards come flashing through the streets. 
The rebellious House of Commons and 
the Lord Mayor and aldermen felt, doubt- 
less, especially uncomfortable. But as 
time wore on, and no sign of the enemy 
appeared, they began to recover heart. A 
large redoubt was thrown up at the park 
corner to cover the main road and a lane 
which led by the fields to Westminster— 
now Grosvenor Place. All sorts and con- 
ditions of men, and women too, gentle 
and simple, young and old, thronged to the 
work, the women and children carrying 
away the earth in baskets as the men dug 
it out, so that the redoubt was soon finished 
and armed with cannon. ‘Traces of it may 
still be found in the ground. Daunted by 
these preparations, the king’s army made 
no advance in force, though skirmishes 
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occurred more than once in the very streets | 
of Knightsbridge, relics of which in the 
shape of pieces of armour and weapons, 
and skeletons of men and horses, have been 
unearthed from time to time. 

Knightsbridge has houses as old as in 
any other partof London. It had also, till 
the last five-and-thirty years, inns, the old- 
world and countrified air of which made 
them what painters call “bits” in the 
midst of their more modern surroundings. 

The White Horse, in St. George’s Place, 
with its tiled roof and tall sign-post, and 
water-trough shaded by a green tree, with 
benches set out in front for the use of al 
fresco drinkers—it was a great place of 
call for Her Majesty’s guardsmen and 
market-gardeners—was only pulled down 
about twenty years ago to make room for 
the stately Alexandra Hotel. Under the 
roof of The Swan, at the corner of Sloane 
Street, Sir W. Barclay and Sir W. Perkins, 
with their associates, laid their plans for 
the assassination of King William the 
Third. Both time and place were deter- 
mined on—a narrow part of the lonely 
road between Brentford and Hammersmith, 
when the king should be returning to 
Kensington from Hampton Court. 

But Captain Porter split on his com- 
panions, who were tried and hanged at 
Tyburn. 

Strange that Porter should have turned 
informer against Barclay and Perkins ! 

Another old inn was The Half-way 
House, which stood in the middle of the 
road near Rutland House, now Rutland 
Gate. 

It was timber-built, with huge brick 
chimneys, lozenge windows, and inside a 
labyrinth of low rooms, rickety stair- 
cases, and winding passages. Divtrs 
uncanny legends hung about it, with strong 
traditions of Jerry Abershaw. When it 
was pulled down in 1848 a secret stair was 
found in the thickness of the wall, leading 
to the stables, contrived, no doubt, to 
enable any “knight of the spur,” here 
run to earth by the officers of the law, to 
swiftly and secretly saddle Black Bess and 
steal away down the western road. 

Knightsbridge, in fact, was a very nasty 
place indeed for travellers in the good old 
times, and though the road to Kensington 
was patrolled at night by cavalry up to the 
close of the Jast century, robberies were of 
constant occurrence. 

In the newspapers of the period we con- 
tinually meet with such paragraphs as that 
“ The Bristol mail was stopped and robbed 





at Knightsbridge by a footpad, who took 
the postboy’s horse and rode off to 
London ;” or that—this was in 1774— 
“ Mr. Jackson, of the Requests’ Court, was 
attacked at Knightsbridge by highwaymen, 
one of whom he shot dead and the rest ran 
away.” Doubtless the postboys, like the 
innkeepers, were often in league with the 
robbers, and stood in for their share of the 
spoil. 

Peat if the hostelries did not exactly 
flourish in an odour of sanctity, the old 
lodge within the park, popularly called the 
Cake House, was at least without reproach. 
Its walls were but lath and plaster, and its 
low roof tiled, and it sold only cakes and 
tarts and syllabubs; yet it was the fashion- 
able resort of the fine ladies and gentlemen 
of the day when fatigued with the exertion 
of riding in their coaches or walking—see- 
ing and being seen—in the ring hard by. 

The ring was the prototype of the modern 
Drive and Ladies’ Mile. 

Pepys tells us how on Sunday, 25th 
April, 1669, he “carried his wife to the 
lodge in the park, where much company 
and the weather very pleasant, and there 
in our coach ”—their own new coach, mind, 
with the fine black horses, bought and paid 
for—“ eat a cheesecake and drank a 
tankard of milk.” 

On 16th June he went there again, after 
the “frolic” which had obliged him to 
sleep in his clothes till five in the evening, 
and “ eat a mess of cream.” 

Perhaps this was held to be a remedy in 
Pepys’ time for that generally dilapidated 
condition of the inner man so often conse- 
quent on frolics—just as an afternoon basin 
of their celebrated mutton broth, at The 
Mitre, in Fleet Street, was in vogue with 
fast young gentlemen similarly afflicted 
five-and-twenty years ago. 

Quite a different sort of piace—and per- 
haps not quite soinnocent—was the World’s 
End, just outside the park. Pepys seems 
to have been a pretty good customer here 
too. For instance, on the 3lst May, 1669, 
he took his wife, and Mary Batelier and 
her sweetheart, the Dutch gentleman, ‘to 
the World’s End, a drinking-house by the 
park, and there merry, and so home late.” 
Cake House and World’s End have long 
since departed, and their places know them 
no more. 

The old chapel at Knightsbridge, of 
which the modern handsome Trinity 
Chapel is the lineal descendant, was 
originally attached to a lazar-house or 
hospital for the cure of skin diseases, held 
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by the Glassington family under the monks 
of Westminster. In the first half of the 
last century this chapel had, like the one 
in Mayfair, the reputation of being a 
convenient place where the marriage-knot 
would be tied with secrecy and despatch, 
for all comers, by ‘‘discreet” ministers, 
who would ask no questions but those set 
down in the prayer-book, 

Here in 1700—though in no secret 
fashion—Sir Thomas Walpole was married 
to Miss Kate Shorter, the pretty daughter 
of the rich Lord Mayor. 

Here, too, in 1705 were wedded Henry 
Graham and the Countess of Derwentwater. 
She was the youngest daughter of King 
Charles the Second, by Miss Davis, the 
famous actress, and had married in 1687, 
when only in her fifteenth year and known 
to the world as Lady Mary Tudor, Francis 
Ratcliffe, afterwards Earl of Derwentwater. 
Their eldest son, the third earl, died on 
the scaffold in the cause of his cousin, the 
Pretender, and his brother Charles, thirty 
years later, for his share in the rebellion 
of 45 met a like fate. 

Thirteen years after their marriage the 
earl and countess, who seem to have lived 
unhappily together, were divorced. He 
did not long survive the separation, and 
she next wedded Mr. Graham, who died in 
a few months, and she then found a third 
husband in Mr. Rooke, by whose death she 
was left for the third time a widow. 
Twenty years afterwards—in 1726—the 
countess herself died in France, where she 
had long resided, in her fifty-fourth year. 

Her mother, Mary, or Moll Davis, was 
an actress of the Duke of York’s company, 
and seems to have won the heart of King 
Charles—if he had any—by her incom- 
parable dancing in boy’s clothes, for accord- 
ing to Pepys she had no good looks. 
However, in her picture by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, now in Lord Braybrooke’s splendid 
collection at Audley End, she is repre- 
sented as a fine handsome woman. 

The old Knightsbridge mansion of 
Kingston House was closely connected in 
the last century with the fortunes of that 
notorious duchess whose romantic public 
career began with her appearance in her 
twentieth year, fresh from the Devonshire 
home of the Chudleighs, as a maid of 
honour to the Princess of Wales (mother 
of George the Third), and ended, as far as 
England was concerned, with her conviction 
at Westminster Hall for bigamy. 

Before she had been long at Court, the 
young Duke of Hamilton fell desperately 





in love with the handsome Miss Chudleigh, 
and on the eve of his departure for the 
Continent to make the grand tour offered 
her his hand, which she accepted, and they 
were privately engaged. ‘ 

After he had been some little time 
abroad a would-be rival appeared in the 
person of Captain Hervey, son of Lord 
Bristol, who contrived by intercepting 
letters and other foul play to detach her 
affections from her lover, and finally 
persuaded her into a clandestine marriage. 

The next day the newly-wedded pair 
parted, and she resumed her duties at 
Court. 


When the Duke of Hamilton came 


home, he was thunderstruck to find him- 
self apparently jilted by his mistress. 
What mystified him still more was that 
he could get no intelligible explanation. 
disconsolate and 


So he retired alike 
indignant. 

She on her part seems really to have 
loved him, and cared little for Hervey, to 
whom she now—having found out some 
of his tricks against Hamilton—took a 
positive aversion. To escape from her 
husband, and perhaps also from the 
memory of the past, she travelled abroad, 
plunging into all the pleasures and dissipa- 
tions of continental society; and on her 
return to England, finding that her husband 
seemed disposed to legally claim her, she 
baffled him by bribing the parish clerk to 
cut out and deliver to herself the leaf of 
the church register containing the entry of 
their marriage. 

The clergyman who had married them 
being dead, the only other witness, besides 
the clerk, was her own maid, of whom she 
felt secure. 

Time passed, and Captain Hervey 
succeeded to the earldom of Bristol, the 
honours of which his wife was desirous to 
share with him, whilst hating himself; and 
by bribing the clerk again she got the 
abstracted leaf restored to the register. 
But her husband repelled her, and in the 
sequel she formed an intimacy with the 
Duke of Kingston, who finally offered to 
marry her. 

Lord Bristol, who wished to be quit of 
his wife, agreeing to offer no opposition, 
she petitioned for a dissolution of her 
marriage with him, which, in the absence 
of certain evidence, was granted ; and in 
1769 she was married to the Duke of 
Kingston. 

Four years afterwards he died, leaving 
all his fortune to his widow, to the great 
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disgust of his heir-at-law. Then came an 
unexpected dénouement. 

Her old servant, thinking she had been 
badly used by the duchess, turned traitor, 
and informed the late duke’s nephew of 
all the circumstances of the first marriage. 
He at once indicted the duchess for bigamy, 
and she was committed for trial. 

It was at this time that Foote, a low 
comedian in more than one sense of the 
term, made his audacious attempt to extort 
money from her by threatening to bring 
out a play, written by himself, in which 
the character of the duchess was severely 
lashed in the part of Lady Kitty Crocodile. 
So pointed was the allusion that it was 
unmistakable. 

Had Foote been only moderately rapa- 
cious he might have pocketed the fifteen 
hundred pounds she was willing to pay ; 
but he was too greedy. The Lord 
Chamberlain was applied to, and the 
play condemned. 

The trial came on, and the duchess was 
found guilty, but pleaded her privileges as 
a peeress, and got off with only a solemn 
judicial caution not to do it again. 

Soon after she left England, and lived 
magnificently till her death in 1787 at her 
splendid mansion at Fontainebleau, on the 
ample fortune left her by her second 
husband, the Duke of Kingston. 





ON THE SHORE. 


My love and I went wandering hand in hand, 

Upon the grey sea-shore one winter day; 
a white waves crept slowly towards the 

and, 

Then turned again like children in their play, 
But to return once more, methought they’d greet 
My love, and lay their homage at her feet. 

“Ah! they would kiss thy feet, my dear,” I cried. 

** K’en nature yearns to pay thee homage due, 
The ocean sprites would woo thee from my side, 

And deem thee like their kindred, aye, untrue. 
we — not touch thee!” Then I took her 

and, 
And drew her nearer to the wide safe land. 
Swift then the envious sea came nearer by, 
And washed her footsteps from the darkling 
shore, 
It would not even let them silent lie, 

Lest other touch than his should sweep them o’er. 
** So, dearest !” said I, ‘‘ would thy love should be 
But mine alone, as mine is but for thee ! ” 


IN BONNIE SCOTLAND. 
1. 

IT was on the morning after our arrival 
at Kdinburgh that Uncle Jock’s despotic 
tendencies came out. With the fresh 
upland air, with the scones on the break- 
fast table, the oat-bread and marmalade 
that filled in the interstices among the 








“ white fish,” the chops—or collops rather 
it should be said, with a due regard to 
local colour—the “haum and eggs,” and 
other substantial accessories of a solid 
Scotch breakfast, polishing off the corners 
of what an American friend on our right 
pronounced a very square meal—with all 
this reinforcement Jock’s spirits and deter- 
mination rose higher and higher. It was 
a real treat to him to have the oppor- 
tunity of showing the sights of the city to 
an Englishman and a stranger, and he 
would not permit any purposeless strolls 
or morning lounges that might mar the 
freshness of our first impressions. But 
he could not shut out the view of the 
cheerful street or of the abyss below— 
almost filled up with the roofs of railway 
stations—from which issued a constant 
stream of people, of cabs, and loaded 
waggons ; nor of theScott monument, about 
which somebody excited his ire by remark- 
ing that it was like the Albert Memorial on 
a smaller scale. ‘Aye, aye, madam,” re- 
joined Jock ; “ but then it’s like Columbus 
and the egg. Ours,” proudly, “ours is the 
original, don’t you mind.” 

“Now, I’m going to take you to the 
Calton Hill,” announced Jock the moment 
breakfast was finished, “and I’d like to 
lead you there blindfold.” But as he was 
hurrying us along Princes Street, Mrs. 
Gillies ever and again calling a halt, to 
look in at a shop-window or suggest some 
reminiscence, recalled by a street or build- 
ing, to her impatient brother-in-law, we 
suddenly came upon the two middle-aged 
young ladies of the Scotch steamer, breath- 
less and with an anxious wildered look 
upon them. They had just come up from 
the station, having slept on board the night 
before, come up interminable flights of steps, 
and landed in an upper country utterly 
strange and bewildering, and their friends 
—they had lost their friends, the two gentle- 
men, who were to follow with the baggage 
—had waited for them, indeed, for hours 
at the top of the stairs—those interminable 
stairs. But perhaps, alas! there was another 
way out. “ Why, likely, leddies,” rejoined 
Jock, “or how would the cabs and the 
cawridges manage ?” They had notthought 
of that, and what was to become of them 
left alone and forlorn in a strange city ? 
“You'll just go down and wait in the 
station,” quoth Jock good-naturedly, “ and 
we'll have the city scoured but we'll send 
your bonnie laddies back to you.” 

A little comforted, the ladies passed on ; 
bat I wondered how Jock intended to 
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redeem his pledge. However, in a few 
hundred yards, as luck would have it, we 
saw the broad backs of the missing pilgrims 
hurrying along in a directly opposite direc- 
tion. Now, in Edinburgh there is always 
a bare-legged little urchin in sight, on the 
look-out for a bawbee, and such an one was 
despatched to bring back the wandering 
sheep. And presently they come back to 
us, worn and anxious-looking. They, too, 
have been searching the city high and low 
—high and low with a vengeance, down 
into the cellars of the railway-stations, and 
up into the attics of the grass-market. 

“ And,” cries the elder of the two—for 
after the first effusion of gratitude for news 
of their companions, the desire of being 
revenged on somebody asserts itself—‘ I 
don’t think much of your city, sir, and the 
inhabitants speak a language nobody can 
make out. It’s nothing but a wilderness 
of miserable steps, and beggarly houses. 
Thank you, however, for your information 
—although we were proceeding that way 
when you stopped us.” And away they went. 

‘‘How happy the poor things will be 
when they meet,” cried Mrs. Gillies effu- 
sively. 

“Happy!” rejoined Jock; “why, they'll 
quarrel for the next two hours as to 
whose fault it was. The daft bodies, 
they’ve crackit my whistle already.” 

Yes, it was just the rift within the lute, 
for,-as Uncle Jock once more led the way, 
less briskly, we could hear him muttering : 
“* Meeserable steps and beggarly houses |” 
and then, when we came to the foot 
of the Calton Hill—or rather, of the 
mound that crowns the hill, for there 
is a gentle rise all the way from that 
central spot where the post-office stands, 
and the register-office, and trams and omni- 
buses congregate, and a tall bridge crosses 
the ravine between the new town, where 
we stand, and the auld Edinburgh of song 
and story—Uncle Jock suddenly threw up 
his office of cicerone, and handed us over 
to the charge of the regular guide, a hale 
old fellow in an official kind of dress, with 
a brass plate in front of his cap, inscribed 
“ City Guide.” 

A worthy successor, as far as enthusiasm 
goes, to Uncle Jock. He takes us up the 
steep track with a kind of run that is sadly 
trying to poor Mrs. Gillies; nor will he 
permit her to stand and rest by the way, 
or look at the view. “It’s naething yet, 
mem, to what it wull be, so ye’ll push on, 
if you please, to the very top.” And so 
we arrive presently at the summit, which 





is crowned by an observatory, in the fashion 
of a Grecian temple—a sort of pocket obser- 
vatory, with hardly room for the Astro- 
nomer-Royal to turn round in, and so you 
see the instruments sticking out of the roof 
in a way that rather mars its perfect sym- 
metry. ‘ And now just tak’ a look round, 
if ye please,” cries the old man with con- 
scious pride, and certainly it is a view to 
be proud of. 

From this side we see the old town of 
Edinburgh sloping steeply down from the 
foot of the Castle Rock—a mass of tall 
grim houses perched upon a narrow-backed 
ridge, with long ranges of steps leading 
down into the: valley below, and narrow 
openings, called wynds, pierced in the stony 
mass—and where the houses stop at the 
bottom of the hill, there is Holyrood, for- 
lern and yet majestic, upon which all the 
smoke of the town seems to rest. Beyond 
all is green and countrified, with some 
attempt at a royal park and gardens, while 
close from the side of Holyrood rises a 
bluff green mound that breaks off on this 
side with steeply-scarped terraces of rock— 
the heights known as Salisbury Crags—and 
behind these crags, with a green valley 
between, rises the conical peak known and 
famous over half the globe as Arthur's Seat. 
As a background to the whole, the horizon 
is bounded by a majestic range of the hills 
known as the Pentland Hills, a green and 
breezy-looking range, half veiled by the 
driving mists. 

And now we find the utility of our guide, 
for he can show us a host of things that we 
shall afterwards be proud to say that we 
have seen, although we might have hesi- 
tated at the expenditure of the shoe-leather 
and vital force necessary to visit them one 
by one. “ There’s some like antiquities,” 
says the presiding genius of Auld Reekie, 
“and there’s some like modernities, but wi’ 
your kind permission, gentlefolk, Ill show 
you them a’.” 

And very nicely he shows them too. 
He traces out for us the track of the old 
city walls that, starting from the foot of 
the Castle Crag, encircled a portion of the 
old town, and how, as a natural defence, 
the valley of railway-stations was once 
occupied by a small lake or loch, known as 
the Nor’ Loch: “ Where they threw their 
creeminals, as folks say, and whiles all the 
dead cats and dogs of the toon.” Our old 
friend remembered this as a dank evil- 
smelling bog, and seems to think the 
white clouds of steam and shrill whistling 
that now proceed from it, to be greatly 
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preferable. But he regrets the old Tolbooth 
—the scene of the Porteous Riots im- 
mortalised in The Heart of Midlothian— 
while the prison just below, where we 
eatch sight of a dismal procession of 
women going round about a small paved 
yard, taking their morning exercise, is, 
he tells us, already partly doomed to 
destruction, as partaking too much of 
the dungeon-like and feudal character 
to meet modern requirements. But there, 
next to the prison, is part of the old 
burying-ground, in one corner of which, 
under a small round tower, lies David 
Hume, the historian, with a cross over the 
entrance to the vault, rather inappropriately 
as far as David is concerned. And there, 
nearer to Holyrood, is another burying- 
ground, and with the aid of a glass you 
may make out the tomb of Fergusson, the 
poet—not that we any of us know anything 
about Fergusson—and even our guide is 
nonplussed when we ask him what he 
wrote. ‘Well, it was just pothery,” he 
replies ; but then the tomb was placed 
there by Robert Burns—poor, foolish, hot- 
headed Robbie, in the first excitement of 
receiving a handsome draft from his pub- 
lisher, And not far from that is the tomb 
of Adam Smith, who wrote The Wealth of 
Nations. But we have had enough of 
monuments, 

“ Aye, but there’s mair to be seen yet,” 
cries our guide with an air of triumph, and 
then hurries us round to the other side of 
the observatory, And there bursts upon 
our eyes a view that almost takes the 
breath away in surprise and delight. There 
stretches the Firth of Forth far away 
to the sea, over which rests a_ soft 
silvery haze, and the sea loses itself in 
mountains, and the mountains again in 
clouds. And the clouds as they shift and 
vary with sometimes a gleam of sunshine 
and sometimes a driving shower, reveal at 
each change fresh glimpses of the land 
beyond, the land of mountain and flood. 
There you might catch a glimpse of Dun- 
fermline where the king, in the old ballad, 
drank the bluid-red wine, and there of the 
twin Lomonds—not to be confounded with 
their elder brother Ben—at the foot of 
-which lies Loch Leven, where lies the 
castled isle that once held Queen Mary a 
prisoner, and hills and peaks beyond that 
one may guess at but hardly see. With it 
all a magnificent canopy of clouds and a 
sweet soft light everywhere diffused. And 
the town—I was forgetting the town in the 
magnificence of its surroundings, but there 





it lies at our feet, the new town of Edin- 
burgh, all marvellously handsome and 
clean—fine streets, and grassy slopes, and 
pleasant gardens. 

The old guide looks quite gratified by 
our admiration. “But wad that it had 
been clearer,” he cries. “Had ye been 
here but the yester morn, then wad I have 
shown you the Bass Rock ; then wad I have 
shown you the peaks of Ben——” It was 
vain to assure him that we saw quite 
enough, and that the light upon the 
prospect was all that could be desired. 
He still repeated disconsolately: ‘Oh, 
had it been the morn now!” And then 
he suggested that we should go to the top - 
of the Nelson monument, which is only 
about a hundred and fifty feet high. But 
Mrs. Gillies looked so horrified at the 
suggestion that he hastily withdrew it and 
called our attention to the so-called national 
monument, which consists of a row of 
Ionic columns crowned by an architrave, 
intended originally to be completed as a 
reproduction of the Parthenon, in honour 
of Wellington’s victories, ‘“ And there’s 
many think,” added the guide, “ that it’s 
weel it went no further,’ an opinion to 
which we heartily give anadhesion. “For 
what’s the use of it?” asked Mrs. Gillies 
practically. ‘Weel, madam,” said the 
guide, “the idee was to use it as a Wal- 
halla.” “ And what’s a Walhalla?” asked 
Mrs. Gillies innocently. ‘ Weel, madam, 
as far as I can make out it was just a place 
where they drank bluid out of skulls.” 

After this a rapid descent over the 
grassy slopes, where there is a notice warn- 
ing people that they can only put out linen 
to dry on certain parts of the hill—a 
notice that suggests a certain simplicity of 
manners still existing in Midlothian—over 
the grassy slopes, and down past the high 
school, where the boys’ school-books are 
resting in little packages on the window- 
ledges, and then into the Burns’ monu- 
ment, a funny little temple, just big enough 
to hold the curator, his desk, and sundry 
trifling relics of Burns. Interesting, how- 
ever, are sundry letters and autographs of 
Burns in the firm yet flourishing eighteenth 
century hand, and one of his old excise 
lists showing that he could gauge auld 
wives’ barrels as well as any other excise- 
man. But this is just a diversion en 
passant, for the ultimate aim of our walk 
is Holyrood. And so we pass among 
breweries, and through dirty-looking slums, 
till we reach a certain mark in the road- 
way which denotes we have reached the 
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sanctuary of Holyrood—a sanctuary avail- 
able only for debtors, but in itself a curious 
survival of an ancient custom. 

But we have been too early on the wing, 
for the palace does not open till eleven, 
and so gaze at the Highlander pacing up 
and down on sentry with saddened feelings. 
The place is rather dreary with its gritty 
esplanade, where no living thing is moving, 
and its fountain that never plays. But 
there is the green mountain close behind 
it, and the rocky terraces of the crags with 
the -winding path leading up its side, 
that Walter Scott once loved to pace over 
—and why not we? 

But half-way up to the crags a rattling 
shower comes on, and we race back over 
stocks and stones, and take shelter in the 
royal guard-chamber, almost startling the 
gallant Highlanders into turning out in 
our honour. Mrs. Gillies, by the way, 
does not share in these vagaries; she had 
seen Holyrood when she was young, and 
does not wish to weaken the impression 
she then received. Uncle Jock has taken 
the same line, and Jennie and I are left 
alone. But the girl is out of spirits. She 
has no fun left in her, and my liveliest 
sallies excite only a faint wan smile. “ Is it 
because Lubin is away ?” I ask sarcastically 
and a little savagely, that she is so ‘down 
in the mouth.” 

At this Jennie shows sparks of fire, 
and we enter Holyrood House as far apart 
as the nature of things permits, and then 
comes the necessity for the inevitable 
‘ saxpences,” which paid, we are free of what 
are called the historical apartments. And 
in these the whole interest of the build- 
ing is concentrated, or rather in the one 
ancient tower, which was spared during the 
rebuilding of the palace in the reign of 
Charles the Second, and still remains almost 
in the same condition as when it was 
occupied by Queen Mary—a square sub- 
stantial tower, flanked by corner turrets, 
which are crowned by French-looking 
pepper-box roofs. 

A thin but constant stream of visitors 
is filing in, passing through the corridors 
and ascending the stairs, There is first 
a picture-gallery to see, decorated with 
portraits—fanciful ones—of the kings of 
Scotland downwards from the very ob- 
scurest ages, nearly all painted, it seems, by 
the same industrious hand. Some good 
country folk are going through them all 
industriously, with the idea that they are 
improving their minds in thus forming 
an acquaintance with the physiognomy of 











their early kings. Others seated in the 
windows are looking curiously out upon 
the inner quadrangle, and speculating as 
to the number of rooms contained in the 
big barrack-like buildings, and as to the 
room where the queen may sleep on her 
rare visits to the palace. 

And then a flight of stone steps brings 
us to the lower set of rooms in the tower, 
which were once occupied by Darnley. 
And here the interest begins, for leading 
from the closet below is a secret stair cut 
in the thickness of the walls that leads 
directly into the bedroom of Queen Mary 
overhead. Below, the stair is reached by 
a door communicating with a private 
entrance to the Chapel Royal, and it 
was by this door that the conspirators 
were admitted by Darnley, on the dread- 
ful night of Rizzio’s murder. There is an 
excellent portrait of Darnley in his early 
youth hanging in the bed-chamber. “He 
looks a silly young gowk,” observes a stout- 
looking farmer from the Lothians; but 
besides the weakness and sensuality in the 
face, there is a considerable element of 
cruelty. On the next floor the rooms 
are arranged upon the same plan, but 
decorated with greater richness as befitting 
their royal occupant. The ceiling is divided 
into panels, and adorned with carved and 
gilded arms and monograms—Mary’s own, 
and that of her first husband, Francis the 
Second of France, being the most interest- 
ing. In the outer or audience chamber 
there is a fine open fire-place, and a grate of 
the period, where the queen must often 
have sat in the chilly nights of a Scotch 
winter, and longed to be back in the sunny 
land of France. And then passing through 
into the bed-chamber you see the bed with 
its faded hangings, a morsel of the queen’s 
sheet still upon the bed, the room all hung 
with tapestry, a corner of which drawn up 
reveals the fatal door that was opened by 
her husband to let in the band of ruffianly 
assassins. Close to this door is the little 
turret chamber where Mary was supping, 
in the gay friendliness she loved, with 
Rizzio and her attendants. 

‘* What a wretch he must have been, that 
Darnley,” cries Jennie, who has taken in 
all the scene and realised the details of the 
tragedy ; “and Mary was quite right to 
have him killed, don’t you think sot” But 
on this point [ decline to commit myself. 

But a visit to Hulyrood would not be 
complete without an examination of the 
exact spot where Rizzio was finally 
despatched, and where the noted blood- 
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stains are said to be visible. And, indeed, 
there are still stains on the floor, which 
seems to have been scraped and chopped 
with the notion of removing them ; but 
the place is dark and gloomy, and the little 
knot of sightseers constantly gathered 
about it prevent any minute examination. 

While we were looking at the reputed 
blood-stains, I felt Jennie quiver violently 
as she stood beside me, and there with a 
sketch-book in his hand, taking some 
details of the interior, was young Ronald, 
looking provokingly handsome and dan- 
gerously melancholy. He started too 
when he saw us, and flushed rather 
guiltily. 

“T thought you were going to the 
Highlands at once?” said Jennie rather 
reproachfully. 

“ Well, yes, so I was,” rejoined Ronald 
in some confusion ; ‘“‘ but the fact was— 
well, I changed my mind.” 

“ But you can do no good here, Ronald,” 
said Jennie impatiently. 

“Oh yes, I can,” said Ronald. “I am 
meditating a figure picture. Something 
with Mary in it, of course.” 

Jennie shook her head impatiently. 

“Stick to your landscapes, Ronald, and 
don’t waste your time.” 

Ronald joined us, and we sauntered into 
the Chapel Royal, a melancholy ruin, itself 
but a fragment of the old abbey, the bulk 
of which has been gradually pulled down 
to make room for the palace. The Scotch 
say the English destroyed it in one of their 
incursions, but then the Scotch are very 
fond of attributing such things to the 
English, just as the vergers of our cathe- 
drals are always ready with “ Cromwell’s 
soldiers.” A melancholy ruin it is, the 
area covered with a sad-looking grass plat 
strewn with grave-stones. In one corner is 
a square rough block of masonry, with a 
grating, and a rusted padlock, green 
slime on the damp flags within, and here 
rests the royal line of Scotland. 

From Holyrood we go up to the Canon- 
gate, with its ancient houses dark and high, 
winding upwards under one name or 
another to the foot of the castle-rock, and 
here we meet Uncle Jock, who is looking 
up the old places he remembered as a boy, 
to find them mostly removed. But there is 
John Knox’s house, quaint and gabled, 
and an old woman sitting on the outside 
steps who might be Jennie Geddes, who 
threw her cutty stool at the bishop. When 
we have passed the house, a bare-legged 
lad comes running after us and cries: 





“Man, here’s an auld bodie wants to speak 
wi’ thee.” It is Uncle Jock who is wanted, 
and it is Jennie Geddes who volubly pours 
into his ear a tale of how she came from 
the Heelands, and reared a large family, 
and that surely the laird would give her 
a trifle, and Jock, much gratified at being 
recognised as a Heeland laird, after so 
many years of St. Mary Axe, graciously 
puts his hand in his pocket. And he asks 
Ronald very graciously to spend the rest 
of the day with us, at which I can see that 
Jennie’s heart rejoices, and we wander 
back towards the hotel by the castle 
mound. When suddenly from among the 
grey walls, and green patches, and hoary 
rocks, a white puff of vapour shoots forth, 
and a deafening report follows that makes 
us all skip into the aiv. 

“ Hech, it’s just the one o’clock gun,” said 
Uncle Jock, laughing. 

For in this sensational manner do they 
announce this important hour in Auld 
Reekie. 


RED MICK’S SHEELAH. 
A FAIRY TALE. 

*“ WHAT is she, thon handsome crathur 
o’ a little girl?” asked a Milford woman 
of a Fannet man at the Tamney Fair one 
summer evening in the year 1805. 

The mau turned to look at a beautiful 





‘tall girl, whose golden hair hung in a wavy 


mantle upon her shoulders, aud who seemed 
to attract more attention than any other 
woman at the fair. 

Many a pretty bright-eyed damsel, with 
sturdy erect figure and rosy cheeks, trans- 
acted her business at the stalls, and 
coquetted with her rustic admirers; but 
the tall golden-haired girl, though much 
handsomer, spoke only to one young man. 

“Sure, that’s just Red Mick’s Sheelah, 
an’ the bonniest girl in all the country- 
side,” returned the Fannet man. 

“What is he, the boy that’s wi’ her?” 
proceeded the inquisitive woman. 

“'That’s Red Mick’s Dan, an’ ’tis said 
he keeps all sweethearts awa’ frae the 
sister—he’s that constant by her side. 
Dear knows chey’re gude till ane anither, 
an’ to the father an’ mother too.” 

The brother and sister who had excited 
so much interest continued to keep together 
until they left the fair, and when the red- 
cloaked belles began to mount their shaggy 
ponies behind father, brother, or sweet- 
heart, and climb the hilly road that almost 
overhung the waters of Mulroy, they also 
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mounted their rough steed, and Sheelah, 
putting her arm round Dan’s waist, clung 
to him for support as they jogged along. 

Many were the friendly greetings ex- 
changed as the different couples passed 
them, some of the young people joking 
Sheelah upon her fancy for Dan’s escort on 
all occasions. 

‘“* Was there ever a boy at the fair you'd 
ha’ spoken to, Sheelah dear, if I hadna 
been wi’ you?” asked the brother at 
length, as if the gibes of his neighbours 
had made him uneasy. 

‘‘ Never a one, Dan avick. There never 
was sweetheart or husband yet that wad 
do for girl or wife what you'll do for me,” 
replied the low silvery voice at his ear. 

“ An’ what ‘ill that be, Sheelah dear, 
more nor I do for you at the present 
time ?” 

«Deed, Dan, I dinna know rightly, but 
it ill be something bye-ordinary. I had a 
dream about it Friday was eight days. See 
—see!” cried she, interrupting her story, 
and trembling. “See that grey woman at 
the turn o’ the road!” 

They had reached a sharp bend in the 
path. At their left lay the lake, studded 
with green and rocky islands, rocks shelving 
down from the narrow road to the edge of 
the water, and bold mountains rising up at 
the further side. 

Seals that had basked in the sun upon 
the islands all day long plunged into the 
lough now that the sun was set ; sea-gulls 
floated upon the wavelets, and the plover 
gave their wild cry, circling overhead. 

“Grey woman! She has turned into a 
stone, Sheelah.” 

‘So she has, Dan honey ;” and Sheelah 
peered curiously at the block of granite by 
the roadside — merely a grey stone, fes- 
tooned with wreaths of bramble, wood- 
bine, convolvulus, and wild roses. 

They rode on in silence until they 
reached the Fairy Glen, a chasm in the 
mountains, down which trickled a stream, 
overhung by wych-elm, hawthorn, and 
more festoons of woodbine. . When the 
young pair were near this glen they 
quickened their pace. They had been 
brought up to believe that it was inhabited 
by powerful but unfriendly beings, never 
visible to mortal eye except on May Eve 
and Hallowe’en. 

As for Sheelah, she trembled excessively, 
and held her brother more tightly while 
she said : 

“ Dinna speak again, Dan honey, till 
we're out o’ the glen.” 





“ But I didna speak ava, Sheelah.” 

“You're laughing at me, Dan. If it 
wasna you that said, ‘ Bonnie Sheelah— 
purty Sheelah !’ wha was it ?” 

“ Troth, girl, I didna open my mouth, 
good nor bad,” replied Dan in a vexed and 
puzzled tone. 

“There it is again, Dan,” and she 
shivered still more. ‘It’s like a wheen, 
clear, wee voice, and ilka ane o’ them 
is saying, ‘Purty Sheelah—bonnie Shee- 
lah !’?” 

“ Whisht, whisht, girl! I hear naething 
ava but the purling o’ the burn owre the 
stanes. Say a pater an’ave. The blessed 
Virgin an’ all the saints defend us! Holy 
Mary be between us an’ harm !” 

While Dan prayed he belaboured the 
shaggy steed with his blackthorn cudgel, 
and they were soon beyond the unholy 
precincts. A mile further they came in 
sight of their home, a snug farmhouse 
on the side of the hill, with well-cultivated 
fields stretching down to the Lough. 

Red Mick’s father had planted the 
three apple-trees that were now covered 
with a veil of pink-tinged snow ; and his 
own hands and Dan’s had reclaimed the 
potato-grounds, and, aided by his beautiful 
daughter, had planted the crop that in even 
green rows gave such fair promise. 

The mother milked the cow, made the 
butter, and cooked, and always had the 
hearth bright and inviting when her dear 
trio came in from work. 

She and Red Mick—so called from the 
colour of his hair—were at the cottage- 
door to welcome their children home from 
the fair. 

When Sheelah was gone to bed, Dan 
told his parents about the voices she had 
heard in the Fairy Glen. They were greatly 
startled, 

“She is a handsome little girl, sure 
enough. God send the ‘gentry’ hasna 
set their hearts on her,” said they, 
shaking their heads and muttering paters 
and aves just as Dan had done in the glen. 

A great and inexplicable change came 
over Sheelah from that day forth. She 
used to sing songs at her work; now 
her pleasant voice was hushed. Her smile 
had brightened the house; now she was 
sad and preoccupied, though diligent and 
dutiful as ever. 

It happened about this time that Mrs. 
O’Donoghue received a large order for 
spun yarn, which in those days was a 
very well paid industry, and Sheelah sat 
spinning all day long. 
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Her mother, who sat opposite at her 
wheel, noticed that her fair daughter 
sighed heavily from time to time and said, 
“Oh, I wish Friday was by !” 

“‘ An’ why do-you wish Friday was by, 
Sheelah dear?” asked the poor woman 
anxiously. 

“T dinna know rightly,” replied the 
girl, sighing again and going on with her 
spinning more industriously than ever. 

Two Fridays passed away without any- 
thing happening that might seem in any 
way to account for Sheelah’s terror; but 
on the third, towards evening, a number 
of voices were heard, as if outside the 
house, calling : 

“Sheelah! Pretty Sheelah! Bonnie 
Sheelah ! ” 

Mrs. O'Donoghue stopped her wheel to 
look at her daughter, who, giving a heavier 
sigh than before, got up and went to the 
window. 

She was absent about five minutes. 
She then returned quietly and sat down to 
spin as though nothing extraordinary had 
occurred. 

“Sheelah dear, what is it ails you?” 
asked the terrified mother. 

‘‘Naething ails me, mother—naething 
ava.” 

“But who was calling you, dear, an’ 
what did they want wi’ you?” 

To this question the girl would not give 
any reply whatsoever. 

Next morning the parents were awakened 
by a dreadful cry. 

Dan, come down from his bedroom on 
the loft to call his father and sister to 
their work, and going first to Sheelah’s 
bedside, had found her dead and cold, 
with her lovely golden hair lying in loose 
masses all over the pillow. Her blue eyes 
were closed, her fair face settled into 
statuesque repose. 

The grief of father, mother, and brother 
was intense and bitter, and their sole 
comfort was to give her a very fine funeral. 
There was a magnificent wake, at which 
a quantity of whisky was drunk, and much 
tobacco smoked, all to do honour to the 
poor dead beauty; while the company 
went one by one into the room, to uncover 
her face and remark, “ Dear, but she’s the 


‘bonnie corpse.” 


Then the day came when the sad pro- 
cession had to set forth along the wild 
mountain road, and Sheelah was buried at 
Massmount in the graveyard close to the 
Lough, while the keening arose in mournful 
waves of sound, and the bell was tolled, 





and the plover added their almost human 
cry as requiem. 

The O’Donoghues went sorrowfully back 
to a lonely house, but the farm work had 
to go on as usual though Sheelah could not 
help any longer, and the mother was now 
obliged to lock up the house, and accom- 
pany Red Micky and Dan into the fields, 
But she was too stiff for the labour; her 
bones ached, and so did her heart. One 
very sultry day she was employed in help- 
ing her husband and son to pull their 
flax. She felt weak and tired, and straighten- 
ing herself with difficulty burst into tears 
as she exclaimed : 

“Tf you were here, Sheelah dear, it’s 
not pulling lint I’d be the day.” 

“Mother, you maun quit working— 
you're sair fatigued,” said Dan. 

“Na, na; I'll no quit working, but I 
wish I had a drink o’ milk.” 

“ Weel, mother, gie me the key o’ the 
door, an’ I'll awa to the house an’ get you 
the milk.” 

Dan climbed the hill very slowly, think- 
ing sorrowfully of his dead sister all the 
way. On entering the house he was 
astonished to see a woman standing at the 
dresser with her back towards the door. 
She had long golden hair that streamed 
over her shoulders, but almost before Dan’s 
heart had time to bound at the sight of 
that hair, she turned round and showed the 
face of Sheelah. 

“Ts it you, Sheelah?” he stammered, 
advancing a step, and stretching out his 
arms, 

She shrunk back. 

* Dinna put a hand on me—dinna touch 
me for your life, Dan dear, but listen to 
what I’m going to say to you, an’ maybe 
you'll be able to win me back. They took 
me” (here she dropped her voice and 
shuddered), ‘an’ you buried something 
like me that they put in my place.” 

“ll win you back, Sheelah,” cried the 
young man. ‘“ Aye, sister jewel, lll win 
you back.” 

“Tell tak’ you to be brave an’ strong, 
Dan; but I know weel that you love 
me, an’ you'll be brave for my sake, 
Dinna you be telling my father an’ mother 
that you seen me; let them still think I’m 
dead an’ buried.” 

“Ah, Sheelah, they’re breaking their 
hearts about you.” 

“Listen to me, Dan. On Hallowe’en 
night, when the moon’s up, you'll gae down 
to the third gap in the hedge o’ my father’s 
lint field, an’ staud there till you hear us 
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riding by. You'll see us all as weel as 
hear us, an’ you'll let the red horse an’ the 
black horse pass you, but the third will be 
a white horse, an’ I’ll be on him, an’ you'll 
pull me off, an’ hold me fast. It may be,” 
she continued, “that they’ll turn me into 
different shapes to frighten you, but dinna 
let me go, for if you do, an’ they get me 
awa’ wi’ them again, they'll be sure to kill 
me, an’ you'll see my blood at your door- 
stane. Now, Dan dear, I dare na stop wi’ 
you any longer—let me awa.” 

Dan became very thoughtful after this 
interview. His grief for his sister was 
changed into a kind of awe, and a longing 
for, yet dreading of Hallowe’en. 

When he had to drive his father’s flax- 
laden carts through the Fairy Glen on his 
way to the mill, he was filled with strange 
thoughts. Was it there that his fair sister 
was leading her mysterious existence ? 
Should he be able to break the spell that 
had been strong enough to lure a dutiful 
maiden from her home? That she now 
hated the fairy palaces was quite clear to 
him, for her blue eyes had looked so sad 
and wistful. 

Hallowe'en came. The poor parents 
were mourning more than ever for their 
lost child as they sat silently by the hearth, 
the mother dropping quiet tears upon the 
knitting in her hand, the father smoking 
and staring listlessly into the fire, while Dan 
was just as silent, brooding over his coming 
adventure. At last he got up, and took 
his cap from the nail. . 

“Where are you going?” asked his 
mother. 

“Down to the barn at Shovelin’s for a wee 
while ; the boys got a promise frae me.” 

“What!” she cried reproachfully. 
“Sure you wouldna’ be for going to a 
dance, an’ your sister not three months in 
her grave 1” 

Dan could not excuse himself, he must be 
contented to bear the imputation of forget- 
fulness of the dead for a short time. 

So he went to the third gap in the flax 
field, and stood therelistening very intently; 
but the distant roll of the Atlantic beating 
the shore with its surf was almost the only 
sound he heard. He peered around him 
anxiously, but nothing seemed to stir ; the 
moonlight made familiar trees, stones, and 
hedges look grotesque. He then felt for 
his prayer-book, which he had put into 
his coat-pocket. Its very touch reassured 
him. 

After many minutes, which appeared to 
him like hours, a trampling was heard like 





that of hoofs. Nearer and nearer it came. 
How Dan’s heart beat! Yes. There came 
a red horse, sure enough, ridden by a quaint 
figure, wearing a three-cornered cocked 
hat. Then came the black horse, carrying 
some one dressed in acloak. Dan recalled 
Sheelah’s words and let them both pass, 
but when the white horse was passing the 
gap, he dashed forward, and dragging its 
rider off, held something, he could not tell 
what, in his arms. 

For the thing he grasped was very like 
a cock ; it crowed, it tought with beak and 
spurs ; he felt its feathers; but he thought 
of his dear Sheelah, and he held firm. 

Next moment he seemed to have a bar 
of red-hot iron in his hands. Sorely was 
he tempted to let it fall, but what signified 
burnt hands in Sheelah’s cause? He held 
on, and found that there was no heat in 
what he grasped. 

A snake next twined and twisted itself 
about his arms, hissing fiercely. Still he 
kept up his courage for Sheelah’s sake. 

The last and most terrible appearance 
she assumed was that of a tiger. Poor 
Dan felt as if he could not hold the 
writhing fighting creature, and in his 
despair sunk his teeth deeply into its 
shoulder, resolved to be faithful to Sheelah 
or die, 

The trial was over. He heard the fairy 
troop ride away, and found his sister in 
his arms. 

With much difficulty he managed to 
stagger home, and lay his dear burden 
down before the fire. 

“* Ax nae questions, father an’ mother,” 
he cried, “but bring a drop of spirits 
quick ; we maun try to bring her to.” 

When the warmth and the refreshment 
revived the poor girl, and she opened her 
blue eyes upon her dear parents and brother 
Dan, who had done for her more than 
lover or husband would have done, the 
scene was one of wild agitation. 

Her mother shuddered and clasped her 
to her heart, as she told of the hated 
thraldom from which she had escaped. The 
tale of wonder was easily believed, for it was 
well known that the fairy people often set 
their affections upon beautiful girls, or 
handsome children, and wiled them away 
from their friends. 

The O’Donoghues had _ frequently 
trembled by the winter hearth while they 
listened to such recitals ; the terror was now 
become most real. 

“But you're quite safe wi’ us now, 
Sheelah darlint,” they cried ; ‘once won 
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back from them, they'll never try their 
power over you again.” 

Sheelah lived to be married and to have 
a large family. The present writer was 
told the story by a very old woman, who 
in her childhood had known Sheelah well, 
and had often seen the mark of Dan’s 
teeth in her arm—a mark she carried to 
her grave. 


HOPE'S TRAGEDY. 
A STORY IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


On a mild afternoon in winter, in a large 
room facing the sea, four people were 
engaged in talking about an absent person. 
To speak literally, three were talking and 
one was listening, almost in spite of her- 
self it seemed, for her face was turned 
away towards a window, and she looked 
haughty, displeased, and a very little con- 
fused. She was a woman of eight or nine 
and twenty, but loc’:ing younger, with a 
fine figure and handsome features, and an 
air of fashion and distinction. The two 
people by the fire were her mother and 
brother, and they were entertaining a 
visitor, a boyish young clergyman, with a 
sweet and rather puzzled countenance. 
Mrs. Hamilton did most of the talking ; her 
son, standing on the hearth-rug, asked a 
leading question now and then. He was 
not a very pleasant-looking man, with 
watchful eyes that were sometimes per- 
mitted to steal a quick glance at his sister, 
and white teeth that now and then gleamed 
suddenly under his moustache, with the 
effect of a rather malicious smile. 

“A bank clerk! You'll excuse us, of 
course—he’s your friend—and it’s not a 
bad compliment to say that we took him 
for something more than that,” said Mrs. 
Hamilton agreeably. 

“ Well, I don’t wonder, really. He does 
give one the idea of a rich fellow,” replied 
the curate. ‘But, after all, Mrs. Hamilton, 
it’s no disgrace to be in a bank, you 
know. Men are glad to get anything to 
do nowadays.” 

“Yes, poor men. But your friend took 
us all in, Mr. West. He was staying with 
you for a few days, wasn’t he, when he 


~ first came down? Yes, of course, because 


you introduced him to lots of people. After 
you went, Mr. Hope established himself at 
the Royal Hotel, and there he lives like a 
prince. Everybody asks him, and for the 
last month or six weeks he has been the 
young man of Beachcliff. Old Lady Ash- 





bury is charmed with him—asking him to all 
her parties as an attraction for other young 
people. There never was such a trusting 
community.” 

“But why not? Why shouldn’t they? 
Hope is as nice a fellow as ever lived.” 

“Oh yes; that’s not the question. People 
are not made a fuss with in society, simply 
because they are nice. They must have 
something, you know, to give them a claim. 
Either family, or money, or something. 
And you seem to imply that Mr. Hope 
is nobody, and has nothing.’ 

Mr. West, with his eyes fixed on his 
hat, appeared to be thinking over the 
attributes of his friend; were there any 
that would pass current with the disap- 
pointed Mrs. Hamilton ? 

“Well, I’m sorry,” he began rather 
slowly. ‘ Hope is notrich, certainly. He 
ought to be, for he has a good idea of 
spending money.” 

“ A common talent with poor men,” said 
Julius Hamilton from the rug. 

Mr. West laughed. ‘And I suppose 
his family is nothing particular,” he went 
on. “One doesn’t think so much of all 
that at college—at least we didn’t.” 

“The sentimental period —you are 
hardly out of it yet,” said Mr. Hamilton 
pleasantly. ‘‘ Where do his people live ?” 

‘‘Somewhere in Kingston, not far from 
Richmond Park, you know.” 

“T suppose you don’t know them ?” 

“T went down with him one day, two or 
three years ago. Well—nice quiet people.” 

“ A large family ?” 

“Oh no; mother and sister. Every- 
thing very neat, you know—they gave us 
tea.” 

He looked from Mrs. Hamilton to 
Julius. Both were smiling—she in a 
forced uncomfortable manner, he with 
broad frank amusement, mixed with ill- 
nature; but Julius Hamilton never smiled 
without asneer. The young curate’s gentle 
spirit was seized with rage and hatred. He 
hated these people for their impertinence, 
their scorn of dear old Willie Hope ; but 
he hated himself still more to think how 
weakly he had stood up for him. He got 
up in a hurried manner, resolved to warn 
his friend that Beachcliff was peopled by 
snobs, and that he had better go and spend 
the rest of his sick-leave somewhere else. 
It would not be agreeable to wait till all 
these houses shut their doors on him. 

“ What is it that pnts the Hamiltons in 
such a special rage?” he wondered as he 
went out of the house, glad to breathe the 
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salt air and look out across the gleaming 
sea in the twilight. ‘They surely did not 
think of him for Miss Hamilton. She was 
very silent just now, but then she had not 
a chance to speak. Why, she must be 
years older than Hope—not at all his kind 
of girl, besides. Here he is! Well, old 
fellow, how are you ?” 

The two old friends met very cordially, 
though after the first moment there was 
something hurried and confused in Willie 
Hope’s manner, and he looked vaguely over 
his friend’s shoulder, as if his interest lay 
somewhere beyond. The mistake made by 
Beachcliff society had been very natural. 
Hope was a very attractive young man, 
with pleasant expressive eyes and a 
charming smile. He walked and held 
himself remarkably well, too, and with 
an air of agreeable confidence which, 
from Mrs. Hamilton’s point of view, was 
certainly unpardonable. A passing ob- 
server would have said that young Hope 
was well,born, well-bred, rich, and happy. 
He was set up with that polished rough- 
ness which second-rate people never under- 
stand. The only fault which a critical 
person could have found was not in his 
appearance, but in what signified less, a 
look in his eyes, light and wavering, 
never to be seen in the eyes of a sensible 
strong-natured man. Mr. West wanted his 
friend to turn back with him along the 
Parade, to come home with him and stay to 
dinner. He was eagerly anxious to save 
Hope from the cold shoulder that awaited 
him, as soon as Mrs. Hamilton shouldspread 
her discoveries. But he could not explain 
himself out here—it would be a dreadful 
thing to explain at any time—and Hope 
was evidently in a state of impatience. He 
would not promise anything, or accept any 
invitations. He could not remember 
whether he was engaged. 

“Come, are you so gay as that?” re- 
monstrated Mr. West. ‘ Where are you 
off to now, for instance ?” 

“The Hamiltons. It’s getting late; 
good-bye!” said Hope, already beginning 
to walk away. 

‘““Why do you go there? Don’t go 
there!” exclaimed the curate, seizing his 
arm. 

“Why not, pray?” said Hope, and 
looking at him in great surprise, for he 
had spoken very earnestly. 

This was a difficulty. After a moment’s 
thought, young West saw that he must 
draw back for the present. 


“What do you mean? Don’t you like 





them? They are the most charming people 
here,” said Hope in a hasty, fiery manner. 
“They have been awfully good to me.” 

“Julius Hamilton is the most odious 
brute——” began West, seeing that he 
must give some explanation. 

“Well, I can understand your not 
liking him—he’s satirical. I like satirical 
people. One only wants a conviction 
that they are laughing at somebody else, 
and then one can enjoy their vinegar. 
Good-bye. I'll look in to-morrow.” 

Off he walked, and his friend made no 
further effort to detain him. “ He will hardly 
find his Hamiltons agreeable this evening,” 
he thought grimly, as he went on his way. 

There was some excuse for Mr. Hope’s 
excitement and elation. No later than 
the end of the first fortnight of his 
stay at Beachcliff, the world had begun 
to smile and look knowing, having 
noticed that where Dora Hamilton was, 
there young Hope was pretty sure to 
appear; and from that time this flirtation 
had gone on in a most decided manner. 
People were a little surprised, and thought 
Mr. Hope might have done better. Miss 
Hamilton was certainly older than he was, 
had had several disappointments, and was 
no catch at all in the way of fortune. 
People said, too, that Julius Hamilton was a 
speculating, dangerous fellow, besides being 
horribly disagreeable. But Mr. Hopeand Miss 
Hamilton did not trouble themselves about 
these neighbourly opinions. They both 
looked very happy, and the watchful 
mother and brother did not interfere. 
They were waiting for Mr. West’s return, 
when they expected to find out everything 
about Mr. Hope’s fortune and prospects. 
So the blow fell heavily when his friend 
confessed that these were less than nothing. 

Dora Hamilton remained sitting by the 
fire with a sore heart when Mr. West was 
gone, and her mother and Julius had left 
the room. She now understood why 
Willie Hope had never yet said quite as 
much as she expected of him ; of course, 
poor fellow, he was shy of asking a girl to 
marry him—a girl brought up as she had 
been—when he had nothing to offer her 
but a bank-clerk’s salary ! What was that ? 
something too impossibly ridiculous, she 
believed. She saw that she must give him 
up, and she felt both sore and savage; 
angry with him and sorry for herself, for 
besides being more than a little in love 
with him, she was tired of living at home 
and being teased by Julius. 

It was in this state of mind that Hope 
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found her when he came in that afternoon, 
happy in the prospect of a fire-l'ght talk, 
and delighted beyond measure at finding 
her alone. Knowing nothing of what had 
passed, he could not at all understand the 
change in her manner. She was cold and 
distant, spoke to him in quite a strange 
voice, and would hardly look at him. 
After a few minutes he began to realise 
that something serious was the matter, 
that a crisis had arrived unexpectedly. 
That morning on the Parade she had been 
all smiles, encouraging him so far that it 
only seemed necessary for him to decide 
how and when he should speak to her 
seriously, and ask her whether she could 
really care for a poor fellow like him. 
With a radiant smile he told himself that 
her answer was a certainty, and yet deep 
in his heart there was a lurking fear. He 
knew that he was something of an impostor 
among all these people; that his present 
way of living did not come quite so 
naturally as they imagined—but in Dora 
Hamilton’s presence who could degrade 
himself by thinking of such disagreeable 
sordid truths as these? Certainly not a 
boyish enthusiast like Mr. William Hope. 
But if he was easily elated, he was easily 
cast down too, and her manner this evening 
gave him a good excuse for being miserable. 
First he dropped into silence, looking at 
her with piteous eyes—for he could not 
talk about nothing, and pretend not to 
care; then as she leaned back, turning her 
face away from him, and keeping silence, 
too, he ventured to lay his hand on hers 
for a moment. She drew hers away 
instantly, but said nothing. 

“ Are you angry? What have I done?” 
murmured the young man, 

“You must not; I don’t like it. I don’t 
know what you mean by saying that,” 
replied Miss Hamilton rather incoherently. 

“You must know that you are making 
me most awfully miserable,” said Hope. 
“ What is it? Has something vexed you ? 
You know I would jump into the sea 
sooner than vex you.” 

For a minute she gave him no answer. 
She was very fond of him in her way, and 
it was not so easy, now that he was here, 
to hold to her stern resolution of giving 
him up at once. Something in his voice 
just then added to her conviction of his 
love for her, and made it seem almost 
possible to give up her rich home and live 
with him on nothing. 

Poor Dora! she was in a great difficulty, 
and perhaps she was not altogether sorry 





to hear a door shutting in the distance, 
which meant that Julius was coming 
upstairs. 

“T have been vexed, but I can’t tell you 
how,” she said, turning to him now with 
a shadow of her old smile. “ Another time, 
perhaps. There’s Julius coming. Don’t 
look tragical or say anything before him, 
and don’t stay long, please—to oblige 
me.” 

** But when shall I see you again? I have 
something most particular to say to you.” 

“T don’t know—well, I may go 
towards the pier with Boney to-morrow 
morning.” 

Then Julius came-in, and after a few 
minutes of commonplace talk, Hope got 
up and went away. 

As soon as he was gone, Mr. Hamilton 
attacked his sister. 

““You mean to make a fool of yourself, 
I suppose, by marrying a pauper. I wish 
you joy. You had better be married in 
London, not here; it will be more 
convenient for his relations, and besides, 
one’s friends here might not appreciate 
them ;” with a good deal more of the 
same sort, all said in a low quiet voice, 
and with Julius’s peculiar smile. 

Dora sat and stared into the fire ; she 
hardly seemed to be listening. At last she 
started up impatiently. 

“ What a bore you are, Julius! I wish 
you would not try to domineer over me, I 
don’t care what you say. I would marry 
him, but of course it is impossible without 
your consent and mamma’s. I know that. 
[I am not a baby, to fancy that one can 
live on nothing. As for his friends, I 
dare say they are much better people than 
any we know.” 

‘Nice quiet people West says,” sneered 
Julius. 

* You may laugh, but I am very un- 
happy,” said his sister, standing and 
looking at him with her hand on the 
mantelpiece. 

“Poor old girl! are you really?” said 
Julius in a different tone. “ Well, of course 
that adds to the awkwardness. You like 
the creature, and he knows it. The fiasco 
serves him right, but still there may be a 
way out of the mess, if he is equal to 
it.” 

* What way?” said Dora wearily. 

“Til tell you—but mind, it is my 
ultimatum. If he can’t take my suggestion, 
you must have nothing more to do with 
him. If he can, you may do as you 
please. Sit down and listen.” 
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CHAPTER IL 


Ir was a fresh breezy morning, with 
long white sunbeams flashing out now and 
then over a grey tossing sea. The waves 
were springing high up against the sea- 
wall, and the spray was flying in showers. 
Sometimes a sudden spurt of rain came 
darting from the hurrying clouds overhead. 
There were not many people out that 
stormy morning. Far out at the end of 
the pier, quite careless of weather and 
spray, Mr. Hope and Miss Hamilton were 
having their explanation at last. 

They had the pier to themselves, and 
could not be seen from the parade, being 
quite sheltered by the pavilion, where the 
band played on fine days. Only Boney, 
a fat, old, philosophic pug, sat by and 
gravely watched his mistress. She stood 
gazing out across the troubled sea, 
which suited her feelings very well that 
morning. Sometimes she was obliged to 
give a look and smile to her lover, who was 
leaning against the parapet with his back 
to the sea, and his eyes on her face, but 
she was doing her best to be very calm 
and sensible, and keep him so. She had 
allowed him to tell her all he felt and all 
he wished. That was not to be avoided. 
Then, without giving him any definite 
answer, she hinted something about pru- 
dence, and the difficulty of living at all in 
these days. Not intending to mention 
Mr. West’s name, she wanted him to put 
her in the right by confessing all’ his 
circumstances. 

“Julius said to me”—she hesitated— 
“that— that we did not know much about 
you. And, you know, I am quite depen- 
dent on him and mamma. [have nothing, 
except what they choose to allow me. So 
don’t you think you had better give up the 
idea?” There was nothing for it but to be 
equally frank. Hope confessed that her 
brother was quite right: she would be 
doing an imprudent thing if she married 
him. He made a long speech and told her 
everything. To her it sounded a rather 
hopeless story, though the points of beauty 
in it, which she was quite capable of feel- 
ing, gave her little thrills of pain. He was 
a favuurite child, with a self-denying 
generous mother, who had only cared that 
this long holiday of his should be spent as 
pleasantly as possible. 

‘“‘T believe she would starve herself for 
me,” said Hope in his eager manner. “I 
know people have been taking me for a 
swell, and I’ve sometimes felt ashamed, I 





can assure you, especially when I thought 
of telling you all about it. There, now you 
see I’m desperate, or I should not have 
run the risk of making you despise me. 
But you must have known it all some day.” 

“1 don’t despise you. I am glad you have 
such a nice mother,” said Dora graciously. 

“Thankyou. That’sa weightotimy mind.” 

After a minute or two she went on to 
make her confession, and now she withdrew 
her attention from the sea, and gave it all 
to him. She would not let him interrupt 
her by any exclamations or pleadings. She 
felt very serious and sad, for the young 
man attracted her strongly, and now that 
she had heard his story from himself, she 
did not see how Julius’s plan was ever to 
be carried out. She began by telling him 
that she had been brought up extravagantly, 
that she could not do without a maid, and 
a great many other things that he had no 
idea of, being strangely innocent in the 
ways of rich women. 

‘“‘ Julius knows all that,” she said, ‘‘ and 
to tell you the truth, he was talking to me 
very seriously last night. I could not help 
minding what he said, because I knew it 
was all so true. He knows that it would 
be madness for me to marry a poor man. 
And you see—one’s relations are made for 
that, I suppose—if one wishes to be mad, 
they won't let one.” 

“ You wish it ?” 

“Don’t—I didn’t say so. I must tell 
you at once that I neither can nor will go 
against mamma and Julius.” 

“Then I may as well drown myself at 
once,” said Hope, looking over the parapet. 

“Don’t be so impatient. Julius is not 
so unreasonable as you think. And yet,” 
she said with a quick sigh, “I am afraid he 
is very unreasonable.” 

“Of course he is right to make a fuss 
about you. What did he say? He isn’t 
quite opposed, then——” 

“You understand that he attacked me 
about it,” said Dora, colouring. “He 
thought he saw—he is quicker than most 
people,” 

“Tt didn’t take much quickness, I fancy. 
Tell me what he said.” 

Miss Hamilton did not find this so easy. 
She made one or two attempts at begin- 
ning, and broke down in the middle of 
sentences. At last she sat down, clasping 
her hands and bending forward, in great 
trouble and confusion. She felt so sure 
that Julius’s requirements would be the 
death-blow to this poor fellow’s hopes, as 
well as to her own. Besides, the whole 
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thing seemed vilely mercenary. How) “Well,” she said rather bitterly, “it 
could she have undertaken to make such a| is impossible, 0 of course, Can’t you say so? 
bargain with her lover! She had certainly | Do you expect to fish all that money out 
exaggerated her own strength of mind. of the sea?” 

“Oh, Willie!” she said, as he stood| He looked at her, still in an absent way, 
close by, looking down at her with tender | drew a long breath and answered slowly : 








anxiety, “ I wish there was no such thing! ‘I don’t think it is impossible.” 

as money.” | You certainly are very odd,” she said 
“So do I, darling. So does everybody | with a laugh. 

who has gotnone. You mighttrustmeto| “Am I? How? I haven't the money 


provide for you, if one could go out and | in my pocket. I can’t rush straight to 
shoot one’s dinner. Never mind Julius now; | your brother, and pour it out before him.” 
let me talk to him.” “ Now you are not speaking at all nicely,” 

“No, that won’t do,” she said, recover- said she, getting up with an offended air. 
ing herself, “I must not be so silly. This “If you really see your way to this, and if 
is what Julius says. He wants you to you are in earnest altogether, I should 
become a partner in his insurance office. fancy you would be—rather pleased. Pray 


You know all about it, don’t you?” ‘don’t think that Julius cares—he only 
“That marine affair: ‘Sink or Swim!’ made the suggestion for my sake.” 
Oh, does he ?” | “And I, for your sake, would give a 


There was something odd and doubtful | great deal more than my life is worth,” 
in Hope’s voice, but not the despairing | said Hope sadly ; these remarks had quite 
tone that Miss Hamilton had expected. | brought him to himself. “Great j joy, sobers 

‘*How can that be?” he went on. “He | one, don’t you know. I suppose that’s it. I 
will expect capital, of course. How much?” | was thinking how to put the thing in train 
he went on quietly. |at once. Forgive me for being so stupid.” 

“He said ten thousand pounds would “ Yes, men are very dull ; they can only 
satisfy him, and that it would soon be think of one thing at a time,” said Dora, 
doubled, and that after a year, if all was | but she smiled and forgave him. 
well, he ‘would let me please myself, and Willie Hope ought to have been the 
in that case he and mamma would give happiest man on earth, and so he was, for 
me five hundred a year. He wants you, | he suddenly found himself in the position 
of course, to leave what you are doing now, | of an accepted lover, and the rest of that 
and his idea is—which you won't like, I’m | | _ morning on the pier was not spent in talk- 
afraid—that you should go out to Suez and | | ing about money matters. Miss Hamilton 
manage the branch which has just been | was charmed at the turn affairs were taking, 
started there. The man who was going|and her influence over him was quite 
there died not long ago, and Julius wants | enough to make him forget any little mis- 
somebody who would be really interested | givings, any doubts of the future. Those 
in success, don’t you see 4” he kept to himself, only complaining to 

“I see very well,” replied Hope. | her of this dreadful year at Suez ; but she 

It was his turn now to gaze out at the | | knew that Julius would have his plan 
horizon, and for the moment he seemed to | carried out to the letter, and did her best 
have for gotten her presence. Her brother's | to reconcile him to it. After all, it was a 
proposal, which she had put into words | | good thing to see the world—and what 


with pain and difficulty, had had the | |wasa year? Certainly a very short time. 


oddest effect upon him; it had quieted | in which to Lua ony thing « one wanted. 
him all at once. A grave, thoughtful, cal- | 


culating look had come into his eyes ; he | Now Ready, 

evidently did not think the thing pre- | THE EXTRA SUMMER NUMBER 
posterous, as she did, though he “might oF 

find it disagreeable. Dora Hamilton sat ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


and watched him with a kind of fascinated 
anxiety, which after a few minutes became 
unbearable. 
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